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LOSS STOPPERS 


Vie, See ene ane aes ene Seem 
are offered by the Reader Service Department of 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE. To obtain co 
cost or ubligation, write in the key num 


without 
on the 


Reader's Inquiry Card. 


PERSONAL PROTECTION 


Shoe Fitting Guide 
Hy-Test ae Shoes. Unusually Oi 
tive booklet b cmry step-by-step analysis of 
how to fit workers correctly for safety shoes. 
Includes pictures and diagrams to 
text and ako gives chart of recommended 
minimum inventories for safety shoes. 


Seven Deadly Sins of Garment 


Institute of Industrial Launderers. Leaflet 
shows how defective and unsafe work gar- 
ments ere frequent causes of industrial ac- 
cidents. Among the seven types of unsafe 
clothing discussed are torn garments, cuffs 
on trousers, oil or chemical soaked clothing, 
missing buttons, loose clothing, poorly main- 
tained garments, dangling ties, etc. 


Welding Safety Equipment 240 
Jackson Products. This well illustrated 16- 

page —— ee ee and 

safety equipment welding 

Includes safety hats and caps, wolon bot 

mets, goggles, face shields, electrode hold- 

ers, ground clamps, cable connectors, etc. 


FIRE PROTECTION 
Pressurized Dry Chemical 


M. L. Snyder & Son, Inc. A compat 
chemical extinguisher, approved by U 
F.M. and the Coast Guard, is leeatal & in 
this bulletin. Suitable for trucks, boats, in- 
dustry and the home, its 2% |b. capacity 
gives it a 50% higher rating than similar 
units of 2/4 Ib. capacity on Class B and C 


fires. 


Fireman's Breathing Apparatus .. 242 

Rockwood Sprinkler Co. Brochure pictures 
and describes self-contained oxygen-breath- 
ing apparatus with work and escape cylin- 
ders for respiratory protection of firemen 
and safety crews in fire fighting, rescue, 
ventilation and inspection operations. Also 
shows a medical unit for emergency first 
aid work. 


Vermiculite Fire-Retarding 

Coatings 

Vermiculite Institute. New specifications 
and technical date sheet explains how direct- 
to-steel applications of a vermiculite fire- 
retarding compound can be made to steel 
floors, roofs and beams by machine. The 
mill-mixed material requires no primer and 
no between-coat curing periods. 


MAIL POSTAGE PAID CARD 
FOR MORE DATA 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


design are detailed in a new bulletin. Tables 

dimensions and filter areas, schematic 

Sortngs explain sponta. < + od ‘gene: show 
self-cleaning mechan 


Lift Truck Fume 
ee a Inc. 
monoxide and hydrocarbons to which a 
gasoline-powored lift truck driver was actu- 
ally exposed in operating a vehicle indoors, 
with and without ventilation, is described in 
2 dant ‘eo couse Coen by Franklin 


see ee © 245 
amount of carbon 


Institute. The bulletin also shows how exhaust 
trolled. 


are reported in this bulletin. 


Modern First Aid Kits 247 

A. E. Halperin Co. Illustrated folder de- 
scribes @ new line of aluminum first aid kits 
to meet a variety of industrial and transpor- 
tation requirements. Literature outlines the 


weight a of the new line 
and gives Reo 30 the safety features of 
the kits’ designs. 


system for 

ere stored, handled or tra 

scribed in this bulletin, which outlines the 
convenience features of being self-contained, 
operable from any 110-volt circuit, and 
adaptable to multi-station and central con- 
frol uses. 


Portable Sound Level Meter .... 249 

Korfund Co., Inc. This 4-pege brochure 
describes a fully transistorized, battery- 
operated sound level meter for direct read- 
ings of sound pressure levels from 24 to 140 
db. Also describes accessory devices for use 
with the meter and lists a full range of 
noise and vibration measuring instruments. 


Dust & Fume Sampler 

Union Industrial Equipment Corp. Iilus- 
trated bulletin describes a sampler to moni- 
tor working areas for dust and fume contami- 
nation, utilizing a paper sampling tape and 
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Free Bulletins (Cont'd) 


having provisions for varying sampling peri- 
ods. Bulletin outlines special features of the 
instrument and gives data on three models. 


Sound Measuring instruments .... 251 

H. H. Scott, Inc. Concise leaflet gives 
condensed data on a line of sound instru- 
ments, including a battery operated sound 
level meter, sound analyzer, peak noise in- 
dicator and accessory devices for these in- 
struments. 


Eye Wash Fountains 

Daylite Vacuum Products Co. A first-aid 
eye washing fountain is described in a bulle- 
tin which outlines the construction and opera- 
tional features of the units for protecti 
the eyes of workers from splashes of harmfu 
chemicals. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Emergency oe 

Carpenter Mfg. Co. This 16-page booklet 
is a quide to the installation of automatic 
emergency lighting systems, showing how 
to determine the areas where lighting pro- 
tection is needed, how to select lamp ok 
how to select the right controls, etc. 


Temporary Safety Rungs for 
Ladders 


2 

Gagnon Enterprises. Bulletin illustrates 
and describes a line of temporary rungs 
that can be used to replace broken or de- 
fective rungs on vertical metal ladders as 
encount on ships, towers, tanks, stacks, 
etc., for the safety of users until permanent 
repairs can be made. 


How to Ground Electrical Tools .. 255 

Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co. For 
use by those who install, use, and inspect 
electrical appliances and equipment, this 
helpful illustrated booklet interprets and 
clarifies revised code requirements and gives 
latest data on new types of grounding de- 
vices. Includes catalog of full line of ground- 
ing devices. 
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As @ service fo its readers, “Safety Maintenance” will arrange to supply manufacturers 
literature on the following subjects. Just insert the key number on the Readers Inquiry Card 
on the preceding page and be sure fo fill in your name and address. If you need information 
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101 
102 
103 


PERSONAL PROTECTION 


Face Shi ‘it 


Lens Cleaning & Anti-Fogging 
Equipment 


Boots 
Non-Slip Boots 


FIRST AID AND HYGIENE 


Protective Skin Creams 
Sani Drinking Facilities 


Poison Ivy 
First Aid Kits & Supplies 
Stretchers & Litters 
Stretcher Cases 

Throat Medication 

Eye Wash Fountains 


Portable Ventilators 


Dust Collectors 
Hearing 
Noise Mufflers 


Number 


Key 
Subject 


LIGHTING AND WARNING 
DEVICES 

Alarms & Warning Light 

MAINTENANCE 


Anti-Slip Waxes & Finishes 
Floor Cleaning Compounds 
Floor Cleaning Machin 


bsorbents 
Ultrasonic Flaw-Detector 


LADDERS & HANDLING 


Safety Lock-Outs 
Lock-Out Air Valves 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS 
FIRE PROTECTION 


Safety Cans 
Fire 


Alarms 
Watchmen's Control Systems 
Fire Blankets 


Micro Switch. New 20-page catalog 
offers a r ntative selection of precision 141 
switches for industrial, commercial, data 142 
processing and electronic applications, with 148 
photos and condensed descriptions. 149 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 
it’s 


@ THE MOUTHS OF BABES 


ne of the most rewarding experiences open to 
O lies on the shady side of maturity is concrete 
proof that not all teen-agers should be judged by the 
misdeeds of youngsters whose notorious misbehavior 
is recorded by the local police. A definite case in point 
was the appearance of two very young semi-finalists 
in the annual Public Speaking Contest sponsored by 
the Industrial Accident Prevention Associations of On- 
tario last month in Toronto. 

Using as her theme, “Accidents CAN Be Prevented,” 
Miss Janice Robins won the Ontario Championship by 
pointing up the necessity of a safety effort by manage- 
ment and employees alike. The young lady traced the 
development of the safety movement back to 1913 
when Judge Gary, the then head of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, working in close cooperation with a small 
group of dedicated pioneers, fostered a new gospel 
and technique leading to a widespread public ac- 
ceptance of accident prevention. 

With the aid of research worthy of a full-time safety 
engineer, Miss Robins developed her thesis step by 
step. Clearly and concisely, she stressed the need of 
the right personal protective equipment for workers 
in all lines of industry since “it is shockingly apparent 
that more attention must be paid to the proven means 
by which accidents can be prevented.” 

By means of an innate sense of superb organization, 
timing and emphasis, Miss Robins captured and held 
an audience of more than 1500 industrial and govern- 
mental leaders who were reminded that prior to or- 
ganized safety, “little squads of undertakers would 
rush to an industrial plant, when word of an accident 
leaked out, in anticipation of a body to fight over.” 

No professional safety expert or industrial executive 
could have been more forceful in emphasizing that 
“the supervisor or foreman is indispensable in effective 
safety education since he is in contact with and exer- 
cises immediate control over his employees.” “By atti- 
tude and example, he must convince his men that he 
is for safety.” With the poise of a safety veteran and 
in a manner to belie her tender years, the captivating 
teen-ager predicted that “the supervisor who has the 
respect of his employees and maintains good human 
relations with them will foster a greater feeling of 
cooperation in safety since any plant is only as safe 
as the over-all picture of its safety program.” It was 
at this point that one editor from the United States 
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to say 


suddenly found himself with a hastily formed lump in 
his throat! 

As the winner in the semi-finals, Miss Robins was 
presented with a gold watch and a cup by the Hon. 
John P. Robarts, Q. C., Minister of Education for 
Ontario. The runner-up was 17-year-old Mr. Corey 
Keeble who also received a watch for his splendidly 
prepared and delivered address in which he traced the 
development of protective materials from the time of 
the early Egyptians, Greeks and Romans to industry’s 
present-day provisions for safeguarding its employees. 

In extending its sincere congratulations to the young 
teen-agers who competed for the grand prize, SAFETY 
MAINTENANCE offers its compliments to Canadian 
neighbors of Ontario who sponsored this most moving 
function destined to impress the young with the incal- 
culable rewards of preventing tragedy and conserving 
manpower resources. 


@ THE RUG IS LIFTED 


ast month on this page, SAFETY MAINTENANCE 
oho inadvertently gave the impression that 
American railroads are in the habit of sweeping their 
accident statistics under a rug and away from prying 
eyes. Nothing can be farther from the truth. 

Of all major industries, the American railroads con- 
stitute the only group subject to full investigation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and actually 
fined when considered derelict as interpreted by the 
I.C.C. According to representatives of most railroads, 
they would welcome the acceptance of American 
Standards Association Code Z.16 on accident preven- 
tion and safety as it applies to many other industries. 
Under new regulations, it is conceivable that a rail- 
road can be charged with an injury reportable to the 
I.C.C. without being aware that an injury has occurred. 

A railroad track laborer, engaged in arduous work, 
may suffer a back strain. Under the regulations of the 
I.C.C., he is taken off the job and is paid a disability 
allowance. Under the terms of the ASA Code Z.16, 
the victim of a back-strain may be transferred to other 
and lighter duties and paid the full scale for the job. 
If this is not permitted in the railroad industry, then 
it would seem that an element of unfairness is allowed 
to creep in. No one can argue with the need for re- 
porting all disabling injury or lost-time accidents. 
However, it would seem that the same set of standards 
should apply to every type of industry. 
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Two new Durasafe models— 
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For greater protection... easier acceptance 


Here are two new Durasafe safety glasses that will help make 
your eye safety programs work. Both give workers the type of 
protection they need, want, and will wear. The plastic and 
metal Safemaster (F5300) was designed for safety Rx as well 
as plano lenses. The Flexi-Fit (F9900), which fits 85-90% of 
plano users, helps you cut plant stocks of sizes, is also avail- 
able for Rx. Both models give you major Durasafe features. 


For better wearer acceptance and greater eye safety, check 
these durable new Durasafe models. Call your AO Safety 
Products Representative, or write for bulletin S-1524. 


Only AO Durasafe gives you: 


Sturdy frames—engineered for industrial use and ex- 
posures. 

Wider temples, endpieces — stronger, more comfortable, 
better appearance. 

7-Barrel hinges—40% stronger at temple’s most vul- 
nerable spot. 

Duragrip screw construction—temples stay tight, screws 
cannot fall out. 

Cool side shields—nonreflecting wire mesh. 

Choice of temples—wide plastic comfort cable, metal 
core plastic spatula, or aluminum with plastic 
spatula tip. 


Your Surest Protection... AO SURE-GUARD Glasse: 


American © Optical 


COMPANY 
SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION + SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Where HEAT is 
A PROBLEM 


. . Fyrepel has the answers. We are the 
largest fabricators of aluminized glass cloth 
heat protective clothing and equipment. Our 
staff of experts in this field stand ready to 
serve you in working out your heat problems. 


HEAT 


REFLECTIVE CURTAINS 
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These heat reflective curtains 
are just one of the many 
Fyrepel products being used 
all over the world in industry 
where heat is a major prob- 
lem to effective operation. For 
complete details on this and 
other Fyrepel products write, 
wire or phone today. Consult 
us now on your particular 
problem. 


FYREPEL PRODUCTS INC., NEWARK, OHIO 
(For details, use Key # E-3 on card on page 1) 
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ihe 
future 
shows 


Syracuse, N. Y. Moy 1-3 


Central New York Safety Con- 
ference & Exhibit (Hotel Syracuse). 
Greater Syracuse Safety Council of 
the Syracuse Chamber of Com- 
merce, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Columbus, Ohio May 2-4 


Thirty-First Annual All-Ohio 
Safety Congress & Exhibit (Desh- 
ler Hilton Hotel and Neil House). 
Arthur W. Moon, Congress Chair- 
man, Ohio Division of Safety & 
Hygiene, 400 S. Front St., Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. 


Chicago, Ill. October 16-20 


Forty-Ninth Annual National 
Safety Congress & Exhibition 
(Headquarters at Conrad Hilton 
Hotel). R. L. Forney, Secretary, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Bethlehem, Pa. May 8-10 


Thirty-Fourth Annual Eastern 
Pennsylvania Safety Conference 
(Hotel Bethlehem). Harold A. 
Seward, Secretary-Treas., Lehigh 
Valley Safety Council, 602 E. 3rd 
St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. May 9-11 


Twenty-First Western New York 
Safety Conference (Hotel Niagara). 


Clifford H. Seymour, Conference 
Executive Secretary, Western New 
York Safety Conference, P. O. Box 
315, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Thirty-Seventh Annual Confer- 
ence of the Lake Superior Mines 
Safety Council (Hotel Duluth). 
Allen D. Look, Secretary, Lake Su- 
perior Mines Safety Council, 321 
Federal Bldg., Duluth 2, Minn. 


May 25-26 


Hartford, Conn. June 13-14 


Sixteenth Annual Safety Confer- 
ence and Exhibit of The Connecti- 
cut Safety Society (Statler Hilton 
Hotel). Charles A. Wooding, Con- 
ference Chairman, c/o Wallingford 
Steel Co., Wallingford, Conn. 


Los Angeles, Calif. July 18-20 


Second Western Plant Mainte- 
nance and Engineering Show and 
Conference (Pan-Pacific Audito- 
rium). Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 341 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Confer- 
ence, Virginia Safety Association 
(Hotel Monticello). Hiram A. Smith, 
Jr., Virginia Safety Association, 810 
Mutual Bldg., 9th & Main Sts., 
Richmond 19, Va. 


May 4-6 
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Check List of 
Aids to Production: 


Through Accident Prevention— 
Safety Eyewear 

In-Plant Safety Mirrors 

Saw Guards 

Warning Signals 

Fire Resistant Clothing 
Side Shields Fold Flat 

High Visibility Vest 
Emergency Lights 
Chin-Protecting Face Shield 
Adjustable Safety Lanyard 
Industrial TV Monitors 
Safety Handled Barricade 
New Stepladder Shoes 

New Platform Ladder 
Radioactive Dust Respirator 
Pressure Sensitive Bumper 
New Hard Hat Suspension 


Through Maintenance— 
Plastic Windows 

Terrazzo Cleaners ... 
Heavy-Duty Floor Resurfacer 
Lint-Free Wipers .. 
Visi-Gauge Scrub Tank 
Lighting Circuit Photoswitch 
Polymer Floor Finish .. 

Safe Weed Killer 

Antiseptic Cleaner 
Automated Toilet Seat 
Floor Overlay Material 
Ultrasonic Cleaning Solvents 
Hard Surface Cleaner 
Non-Leak Cement Additive 


Through Industrial Hygiene— 
Epoxy Barrier Cream 

Powdered Hand Cleansers 
Protective Barrier Lotion 

Foam Hand Cleaner 

Poison Ivy-Oak Immunizer 

Soap Dispenser & Shelf 
Waterless Hand Cleaner Dispenser 
Waterless Hand Cleaner 
Fungicide Solution . 

Therapeutic Skin Cream 

Aerosol Barrier Cream 

Dermatitis Medication 
Foot-Operated Soap Dispenser 
Hand Cleaner Dispenser 
Disposable Peper Slippers 
Antiseptic Swab Aids 

New Snake Bite Kit . 

Non-Shock Stretcher . 
Emergency Resuscitation Kit 
High Frequency Air Filter 

Dual Service Rescue Lung 

High Temperature Dust Collector 


Through Fire Protection— 
Alarm Signals 

Firemen's Uniforms 

Fire Extinguishers . 

Explosion Alarms .. 

Welding Screen with Hangers 
All-Use Extinguisher ... 
Non-Electric Fire Alarm 

Static Neutralizer . 

Horizontal Fire Vent 
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The Variable Angle Beam Transducer 


This new transducer has been specially engineered for angle beam testing 
with the SONORAY® flaw detector. It incorporates a variable collimator 
designed to intensify the ultrasonic beam when needed. In addition to 
standard internal flaw detection, the variable angle beam transducer is 
also suitable for weld inspection and thickness gaging. The transducer is 
interchangeable in order to make the frequency fit the job. There are two 
versions of the variable angle beam transducer presently available: One 
for continuous water flow and the other with stationary water inside the 
shoe. The outstanding advantages are: 


®@ Continuously adjustable for all angles, from straight to surface wave. 
@ Interchangeable transducer and beam collimators. 

© Suitable for high temperature work and rapid surface scanning. 

® Selection of shoes, flat or curved, to fit the surface of the work piece. 


The variable angle beam transducer is further proof of the technical 
ingenuity and know-how of Branson's Ultrasonic Test Division. The 
next time you have a testing problem call BRANSON and see how fast 
BRANSON will find the best solution in the shortest possible time. 


SINCE 1946 — THE RESPECTED NAME IN ULTRASONICS 


RANSON INSTRUMENTS, INC. 


Ultrasonic Test Division 
61 Brown House Road, Stamford, Conn. 
(For details, use Key # E-4 on card on page 1) 





Don’t blindfold him! 


HE MAN in this picture is a cancer research scien- 
ta The device he is using looks like something 
out of science fiction—but actually, it’s an electron 
microscope. It shows the sub-microscopic detail of a 
cancer cell—magnified 100,000 times. The cost of one 
electron microscope is $35,000. 

Some of the equipment needed for cancer research 
is even more expensive. 

Today, in research centers throughout the country, 
1300 scientists, supported by American Cancer 
Society funds, are at work searching for the cause of 


cancer —and, ultimately, ways to prevent it. 


The American Cancer Society grants millions of 
dollars for research on such projects as the study of 
the develop- 
ment of hormone treatments for cancer—the control 
of cancer by drugs. Life-and-death projects. 

Your help is needed to enable the American Cancer 
Society to continue this support. 

Don’t blindfold cancer research. Give to it. Send 
your contribution now, to CANCER, c/o your local 
post office. All gifts are tax-deductible. 


viruses as a possible cause of cancer 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





WE'RE MISSING THE FARGET 
OFF THE JOB 


by S. M. HOFFMAN 

Safety Consultant 
Management Consulting Div. 
Ebasco Services, Inc. 

New York, N. Y. 


he large number of persons hurt 
Tina killed each year, in other 
than industrial accidents, imposes 
a staggering loss on society and in- 
dustry. Employees, managers, ta 
payers and people generally sha 
in the financial loss and bear the 
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formal program designed 
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paying a fantastic sum annually for 
accidents which happen to employ- 
ees off the job and is doing very 
little to lessen this cost. Accidents 
involving members of employee 
families also contribute to the total. 

As with the cost of accidents in 
industry, there are both direct and 
indirect costs involved in off-the-job 
accidents. Direct costs include such 
items as payment of wages and em- 
ployee benefits plus certain medi- 
cal, hospitalization and welfare 
program disbursements. Indirect 
costs include such items as absence 
from work, production losses and 
mistakes on the job due to an em- 
ployee’s mental condition when 
members of his family have been 
hurt. 

Perhaps one reason why industry 
has ignored off-the-job accidents 
can be found in the belief that the 
employer has no responsibility for 
them. This may be true but the 
employer, nonetheless, pays a high 
price for off-job accidents regard- 
less of the individual involved. 


Industrial management has a high 
regard for employees and _ their 
welfare; it also is deeply concerned 
with profits and any element that 
affects the profit rate. Thus, off-the- 
job accidents as a factor in efficient 
operations must be of interest from 
a corporate viewpoint. Basically, 
the control of accidents off-the-job 
is a simple problem. It is also a big 
one. 

In some cases disabling injuries 
occur 20 to 40 times as often off- 
the-job as on. While some com- 
panies have built outstanding re- 
cords with no disabling injuries at 
work over long periods of time, 
their employees go right on suffer- 
ing disabling injuries off-the-job. 

Almost 200 companies with off- 
the-job accident records have found 
that on-the-job training helps pre- 
vent and control off-the-job acci- 
dents. In a recent year the 1,100,- 
000 employees of these companies 
lost a total of 651,700 man-days and 
suffered a total of 194 fatalities in 


off-the-job mishaps. The average 





The toll of off-the-job accidents 
when “employees” become the “general public’: 


29,200 killed annually 


2,300,000 disabling injuries 
50 million man-days lost 
$312 billion economic loss 
$500 million loss to employers 
2 workers killed off the job for every 1 killed at work 
4 workers disabled for every 3 disabled at work 














frequency rate was 8.6 injuries per 
million man-hours off-the-job  cal- 
culated at 72 hours per week ex- 
posure. The average severity was 
158. Both of these rates, however, 
are considerably lower than the 
rates of companies which do not 
have off-the-job safety programs. 

In view of the off-the-job acci- 
dent situation as it exists today 
and considering the trends that are 
likely to develop, it’s a matter of 
simple arithmetic to foresee that 
measures of control are needed. 
The best way to improve the situa- 
tion and establish some control is 
for people to learn that preventing 
accidents is a matter of family 
willingness, knowledge, and ability 
to organize for their own defense. 

With the funds and leadership 
supplied by executive management, 
safety men in industry have organ- 
ized, partially organized, or par- 
ticipated in community safety pro- 
jects. They generally have the 
experience and facilities to establish 
and promote accident prevention 
programs for the members of the 
family, as well as the employee 
himself. 


Industrial Influence 


Since industry cannot escape the 
burden of these accidents, the mat- 
ter should be of extreme interest 
to management. When a program 
is initiated, high ranking executives 
must, of course, take the lead and 
demonstrate their sincerity and de- 
termination by laying out a definite 
program and taking part in the 
activities. Since such a plan would 
take the company closer to the em- 
ployee’s workers must 
thoroughly understand the reasons 
for the company’s interest. Invad- 
ing a worker’s home, even with a 
plan as honorable as the desire to 
keep people from being hurt or 
killed, can backfire. Attempts at 
compulsion among employees are 
neither practical nor desirable. 
However, the important thing is 
that employees can be influenced in 
their off-the-job thoughts and ac- 
tions by on-the-job leadership and 
guidance. 


home, 


An important element of any 
such program is knowledge of the 
way in which accidents occur off- 
the-job and an understanding of the 


total problem. For example the 
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three chief causes of death from 
non-transport public accidents are 
drowning, falls, and firearms. Most 
sport and so-called recreational 
deaths fall into this category. Trans- 
port deaths are those involving 
transportation other than motor 
vehicles; the largest number of 
these is associated with water. The 
nature of this hazard is indicated 
by the fact that 75% of the water 
transport drownings involve boats 
designed for less than 10 persons. 

As in industry, falls are high on 
the list as a cause of death in the 
home. Burns, and other injuries re- 
sulting from fires, frequently cause 
death in home accidents. Amazing 
as it may seem, over % of the ac- 
cidental poisoning cases, and al- 
most % of all fatal firearms acci- 
dents, occur in the home. 


Why Is Work Safer? 


The employee is kept safe at 
work because of the sound princi- 
ples of accident prevention that 
have been developed and are inte- 
grated with all aspects of his job. 
As an example, every effort is made 
to: 

a. match the mental and physical 
characteristics of the employee 
with the job. 
instruct, supervise, and motivate 
the employee to do his work the 
safe way. 
provide tools, work area protec- 
tion, machine guarding and pro- 
tective equipment as required to 
do the work safely. 
establish standards of safe pro- 
cedures and a company policy 
that assures a high regard for 
the safety of all employees. 
These principles form a network 

of safety, guiding and controlling 

the actions of workers on-the-job. 

Unfortunately, they usually are left 

behind when the employee checks 

out at the end of the shift. At this 
point the worker enters the great 
mass of humanity commonly refer- 
red to as the “general public.” With- 
out the network of safety provided 
on-the-job he faces the hazards 
common to the general public—on 
the streets and highways, during 
recreation and at home. He is now 
beyond the observation of his su- 
pervisor and the organized help of 
his fellow employees. Under these 
conditions any formal interest he 


has in preventing accidents to him- 
self, and members of his family, will 
depend on his ability to translate 
the provisions of his company’s 
safety program into measures that 
will provide personal and family 
protection. 

While at work a man has behind 
him the experience and judgment 
of his supervisor. Moreover, he has 
learned not to attempt a job for 
which he is inexperienced without 
special instructions. But at home, 
without hesitation, he will use high 
speed tools, power machinery, high 
ladders and other devices for which 
he is not trained and is thus unable 
to foresee, and cope with, their par- 
ticular hazards. Although he knows 
that both safety and efficiency suffer 
when weak and defective equip- 
ment is used, he will jeopardize his 
life, and the future of his family, 
by not taking time to make inspec- 
tions and repairs. 

Besides being inexperienced with 
some equipment and devices, it 
may well be that he just doesn't 
know the safe way. On the other 
hand, the matter of plain economics 
may be the major reason why he 
engages in off-the-job activities for 
which he is unsuited, both mentally 
and physically. Recognizing this 
situation as part of the problem, the 
need for programming to prevent 
off-the-job accidents becomes even 
more compelling. 


Effects of Accidents 


The harmful effects of off-the-job 
accidents on industry, the nation, 
and the employee himself are nu- 
merous. Absenteeism is one of the 
obvious results, and a problem that 
industry must cope with because it 
leads to higher costs of production 
and the loss of experienced and 
skilled manpower. The employee 
and his community often are af- 
fected economically, and there may 
be financial hardship for the em- 
ployee if sustained disability or 
permanent impairment _ results. 
While partially disabled, employees 
often return to light work or a 
regularly established job within 
their physical capacity. Thus, a 
substantial sum may be reflected 
in the cost of wages for time which 
is either non-productive or below 
the established standards of pro 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Motivation for an Off-the-Job Safety Program 


The du Pont Company, a pioneer in research on away-from-work accidents, has a 
comprehensive Off-the-Job Safety Program built around these four elements: 


1. We Know That Everybody Needs It. 
a. Families need it because injuries are the greatest source of death among children. 
b. Young people and adults who drive cars need it because vehicles are the single most 
destructive pieces of equipment in the hands of the public today. 
. Parents need it so they can set a good example for their children to follow. 
. Those who enjoy taking vacation trips, and those who enjoy sports, need it because 
injuries can interrupt their plans and keep them from having fun. 
. Elderly people need it because they are more subject to crippling injuries from falls. 
Such injuries make them a burden to those who care for them. 


2. We Are Safer On-the-Job Than Off-the-Job. 


a. Many industrial employees work for firms that encourage them to work safely. 

b. While employees apply some of their safety knowledge off-the-job, it is plainly not 
enough. Annually almost 2'/2 million injuries and deaths result to workers while they 
are away from work. 

. Injuries occur most frequently at home; next from public activities such as sports; and 
last from motor vehicle accidents. The greatest proportion of deaths occur from motor 
vehicle accidents. 


3. Off-the-Job Safety Needs To Be An Integral Part Of Industry’s On-the-Job Safety 
Program. 


a. Industry has been successful in reducing on-the-job injuries. The knowledge gained in 
accomplishing this should logically be applied to off-the-job safety. 

b. Several motives encourage industry to provide direct assistance to off-the-job safety, 
such as the wish to improve public relations, to reduce operating costs, to contribute to 
the security of employees, to enhance the welfare of the community, or to improve on-the- 
job injury experience. These are some of the major motives. Whatever the reason the 
daily accident toll throughout the country on highways, at play and at home is becoming 
so large that industry must inevitably accept its share of the responsibility for preventive 
action. Such action is obviously humanitarian, but it is also sensible and economical. 

. There need be no feeling of paternalism in industry's accepting the vital roll that it must 
play in the prevention of off-the-job injuries, for this activity demonstrates its belief 
in the dignity and worth of each individual. 


4. Off-The-Job Safety Is Beneficial To All of Us. 


a. Off-the-job injuries are a significant part of our national economy. The cost of manu- 
facturing goods is increased when workers get hurt, whether on or off the job. Some of 
the items affecting operating costs are: 


1. Need for relief personnel, and training for such personnel. 

2. Product spoilage or damaged equipment that may accompany the work of newly 
trained employees. 

3. Additional work loads placed on supervision. 

4. Injured employees not able to do their full share of work upon returning to their jobs. 

5. Increase in payments for accident and health insurance, hospital and surgical insur- 
ance and group life insurance. 

6. Additional cost for disability wages. 


. When off-the-job injuries occur a host of community services and facilities may be called 
into action: hospitals, rehabilitation centers, orphanages and welfare agencies. These 
community services and facilities are already overcrowded and their ability to render 
service overtaxed. They are generally supported by tax dollars or by contributions—all of 
us are involved. 
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by J. L. MACKENZIE 
General Supervisor 
Safety and Sanitation 
South Works 

U. S. Steel Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 


n effective eye protection pro 
i. must include employees 
who now wear or need corrective 
lenses as well as those with normal 
vision. An eye protection program 
must further concern itself with 
the development of employee and 
management attitudes which create 
full awareness of the important part 
played by the program in the over- 
all efforts of accident prevention. 
It is readily recognized that the 
more common eye injuries are from 
dust, flying particles, harmful rays, 


seReFaPRINT 


A Safety Man's 
Case History 


For an eye protection , 


program that saves sight: 


Provide the right 
type of safety eyewear 


for the specific job, 


Make sensible provisions 
for employees requiring 


vision corrections, 
Enforce the eye safety rules, 


Create in employees 
a sense of initiative in 


protecting their eyes. 


Fig. 1. Safety Spectacle with Side Shield 


chemical sprays, splashes, and ex- 
tremely high temperatures. There- 
fore, the eye equipment distributed 
under the program must be de- 
signed to protect the employee 
against any one or a combination 
of these hazards. This, however, 
does not mean that one type of eye 
protection can be used to protect 
against all hazards. Rather, it is 
necessary that the eye protection 
provided be capable of giving pro- 
tection for the specific hazards en- 
countered. Most eye injuries can 
be prevented if the proper eye pro- 
tection is worn. 

Not infrequently, the point of 
view is expressed that the existence 
of a safety rule, “Approved safety 
goggles or masks must be worn 
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whenever there is 
evident danger to the eyes,” re- 
lieves management of further re- 
sponsibility. This is, of course, 
wrong. No safety rule, or for that 
matter, safety program, operates by 
itself. It requires constant and 
vigorous follow-up to assure com- 
pliance with the intent and purpose 
of the rule. Enforcement of the 
requirements of an eye protection 
program is one thing. Enforcement 
to the end of creating employee 
awareness so that the employee as- 
sumes responsibility for the protec- 
tion of his own eyes is a totally 
different problem requiring exten- 
sive study, planning, and compre- 
hensive and systematic administra- 
tion. 

In 1958, an 


wherever or 


eye protection 


ees. The conclusion of the ophthal- 
mologists and safety people in- 
volved in these studies that such 
side shields had a negligible effect 
on industrial vision. 


Field of Vision 


The field of vision consists of 
central vision and peripheral or 
side vision. Central vision enables 
the perception of details of form 
and color. It is the critical sense 
necessary for fine discrimination. 
Side vision, on the other hand, en- 
ables the eye to distinguish gross 
form and movement. It is at times 
referred to as traveling vision, twi- 
light vision, or peripheral vision. 

The most sensitive part of the eye 
is that closest to the point of cen- 


practical or industrial field of vision 
is virtually unchanged and unaf- 
fected. 

The application of the Corpora- 
tion’s eye protection program re- 
quires that all employees working 
in or entering an eye protection 
area must wear the eye protection 
established for the area. At South 
Works, for example, all employees 
except those in offices must wear 
minimum eye protection, which is 
safety spectacles with side shields. 
When office employees enter oper- 
ating areas, they must be equipped 
and must wear the eye protection 
established for that area. 

Since the eye protection program 
of United States Steel applies to 
employees with corrected vision as 
well as to those with normal vision, 
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Fig. 2. Plastic Cover Goggle 


program for the United States Steel 
Corporation was adopted, as the 
result of extensive study into the 
types of hazards likely to be en- 
countered in steel operations. It 
pooled the knowledge and experi- 
ence of all plants, first, in the deter- 
mination and, second, in the stand- 
ardization of the types of eye 
protection required for the various 
operations. The minimum require- 
ment for eye protection established 
under this program was safety 
spectacles with side shields. Such 
a determination involved investiga- 
tion and analysis not only of the 
types of accidents which had re- 
sulted in eye injuries, but also of 
the possible effect of side shields 
on the peripheral vision of employ- 
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Fig. 3. Chipper's Eyecup Goggle 


tral acuity of fixation. This area 
is of extreme importance in operat- 
ing a moving vehicle or performing 
tasks requiring similar visual acuity. 
When safety spectacles with side 
shields are worn, experiments show 
that only the most peripheral 20 
of the arc is affected. Even within 
this area, perception of motion and 
form is still possible. Of course, 
when an employee first wears safety 
spectacles with side shields, he ex- 
periences a momentary feeling of 
restriction. However, this feeling 
soon passes and the employee 
quickly learns to compensate for 
the slight reduction of the outer- 
most, least sensitive part of his side 
vision by making slight movements 
of the head and eyes. Thus, the 


Fig. 4. Pourer's Filter-Lens Goggle 


employees with corrected vision 
were supplied with cover-all gog- 
gles until prescription ground safety 
spectacles could be prepared for 
them. Each employee with cor- 
rected vision is given the option 
of wearing cover-all protection over 
his corrective lenses or providing 
management with his prescription, 
prepared and signed by a refrac- 
tionist of his choosing and less than 
one year old. The employee bears 
the cost of the refraction and the 
prescription. The Corporation bears 


(Continued on the next page) 





the cost of grinding of the lens, the 
fitting, and the safety spectacles 
with side shields. If a prescription 
submitted by an employee is more 
than one year old, the employee is 
urged to have his eyes re-examined. 
Safety spectacles with side shields 
are furnished to the employee by 
the company without cost to the 
employee each time he submits a 
revised prescription. If the em- 
ployee terminates his employment 
within one year after receiving his 
prescription ground safety specta- 
cles, he may either return them at 
no cost or keep them by paying one- 
half the original cost. If the em- 
ployee terminates after one year 
of the date of issue of his safety 
spectacles, he may keep them with- 
out cost. In the event of breakage 
or loss, the employee immediately 
reports the loss to the Foreman. 
If the employee must wear correc- 
tive lenses, he is instructed to wear 


Fig. 5. Leather Mask Dust Goggle 


his personal glasses and a cover-all 
safety goggle is issued to him until 
his prescription-ground safety spec- 
tacles can be replaced. This usually 
requires about two weeks. 

Since each employee is responsi- 
ble for his safety equipment, the 


employee’s immediate supervisor 
conducts an investigation to deter- 
mine whether the prescription 
ground safety spectacles will be re- 
placed without cost to the employee 
or whether the employee must bear 
the cost. If the investigation dis- 
closes that the loss was due to no 
fault of the employee, replacement 
costs will be borne by the Corpora- 
tion. If breakage or loss results 
from negligence on the part of the 
employee, replacement costs will be 
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borne by the employee. For em- 
ployees with normal vision, wearing 
the standard plano lens, no such 
problem exists. New safety specta- 
cles are issued at no cost to the 
employee. 


Foundry Eye Protection 


Since it would be impossible here 
to describe in detail the eye protec- 
tion requirements of all various de- 
partments of our plant, the Foundry 
does offer a considerably varied 
cross section of eye hazards. The 
Foundry employs 350 people and 
operates 21 turns. It is one of the 
world’s largest tonnage iron foun- 
dries, casting approximately 35,000 
tons per month at full operation. 
Dust, sand, and hot metal are the 
major eye hazards. 

In 1954, the number of eye inju- 
ries in this Foundry per million man- 
hours worked was 12.7. The fre- 


Fig. 6. Wide Angle Non-Fogging Goggle 


quency rate more than doubled 
during 1955 and was 27.7. In 1956, 
it was 18.2; 1957—17.4; 1958—35.6; 
1959—21.67; and in 1960—13.63. 
Even though there has been a sharp 
reduction in the frequency of eye 
injuries since the adoption of the 
eye protection program in Septem- 
ber of 1958, there is still a lot of 
work yet to be done before the ob- 
jective of frequency zero can be 
attained. The eye protection pro- 
gram for this Foundry requires six 
basic safety eyewear designs. These 
are: 

Safety Spectacles with Side 
Shiclds: With the varied operations 
in this Foundry, it is not possible 
to use any one type goggle for all 
occupations. However, the majority 


of the employees wear the safety 
spectacle with side shields (See 
Figure 1), but there are several 
other special purpose goggles which 
are worn over or in lieu of standard 
eye protection. 

Plastic Monogoggle: As was pre- 
viously mentioned, where an em- 
ployee wears personal prescriptive 
lenses, he is supplied with a plastic 
monogoggle which covers his 
glasses (See Figure 2). This type is 
normally issued to new employees 
who have not been fitted with cor- 
rective lenses; or, to those employ- 
ees who, for personal reasons, have 
not been examined by a refraction- 
ist. 

Chipper’s Eyecup Goggle: The 
chipper’s eyecup-goggle is a high 
impact-resistant goggle which has 
super-armor-plate lenses (See Fig- 
ure 3). The Foundry uses pneumatic 
scalers to chip iron from the pattern 
blocks and jackets. The possibility 
of flying particles of iron entering 
the eye is very great unless proper- 
fitting eye protection of this type 
is worn. 

Pourer’s Safety Goggle: Employ- 
ees who pour or cast hot metal 
usually wear a green safety goggle 
with side shields (See Figure 4). 
This goggle gives the same protec- 
tion as the standard safety goggle. 
It also reduces eye strain due to the 
glare from the molten metal. 

Leather-Mask Goggle: Another 
special goggle which is used in the 
mold cleaning building, where dust 
conditions are prevalent, is the 
Foundry goggle (See Figure 5). It 
has a soft, snug-fitting, leather mask 
with fine wire mesh air vents which 
make it dustproof as well as excel- 
lent protection against any flying 
particles created during the clean- 
ing operation. 

Non-Fogging Goggle: The Foun- 
dry sand slinger operator operates 
a moving piece of machinery which 
slings or throws a sand mixture at 
high velocity into a flask beneath 
him. Because of the nature of his 
job, he is supplied with a special 
purpose goggle known as a super- 
vent goggle. It has a large, impact- 
resistant, acetate lens which pro- 
vides exceptionally wide angle vi- 
sion. A nose piece on the goggle 
contains inhalation and exhalation 
vents (See Figure 6). On inhalation, 
air sweeps through the chamber 

(Continued on page 24) 
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View of Duke Power Company's Allen Steam Plant near Charlotte, N. C. Windows 





are glazed with acrylic plastic. 


NO-CRACK WINDOWS .. . PLUS 


crylic plastic has solved a 
Pr glazing problem 
at Duke Power Company's Allen 
steam plant, near Charlotte, North 
After the first unit of this 
large power generating facility was 
constructed, the glass panes in the 
long swing-out sash windows near 


Carolina. 


the top of the five-stories-high 
building presented a maintenance 
problem due to repeated breakage 
—largely from distortion of the 
frames as they were operated. Fi- 


This close-up shows some of the hundreds of acrylic plastic 
panes used to glaze the many power-operated windows. 
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nally, early in 1957, the company 
replaced all the glass in the win- 
dows with breakage-resistant 
acrylic plastic. Since that time 
there has not been a broken pane 
in the entire installation—more than 
one hundred panes, each about 
three by four feet in size. 

As newer sections of the Allen 
plant have been constructed, the 
acrylic plastic has been installed as 
the original glazing, and there are 
now hundreds of such panes in the 


long runs of power-operated sash 
The history of no breakage has con- 
tinued. 

Acrylic plastic sheets have long 
been used as a replacement for glass 
in high breakage areas because of 
the economy they provide through 
superior resistance to damage in 
service. Many have found, 
moreover, that even the first cost 
may be lower with acrylic plastic 
than with glass. This is due in large 
manner to the labor involved in in- 


users 


As shown here, sun glare is controlled through the use of 
special tinted acrylic plastic panes in the office windows. 
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4 ASAFETY IDEA 


Traffic Mirror for Warehouse Safety 


A new safety feature has been added to the Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation’s East Alton Mill Products Warehouse, which along with 
Box Shop, Packing and Shipping has not had a lost time accident for five 
years. 

Four convex safety mirrors, 18 inches in diameter, have been placed 
on the loading dock of the warehouse in such a manner that a tractor 
operator from inside the warehouse can see when another tractor is on 
the dock or when a pedestrian is walking along the dock. The operator 
or pedestrian on the dock can also use the mirror to see if a tractor is 
coming out of the warehouse. The previous safety measure was for 
operators to honk the tractor horns. 

R. J. Tolliver, supervisor, Office, Warehouse and Shipping, Mill Prod- 
ucts, says similar mirrors have been in use over a year at three other loca- 
tions and have proven satisfactory. 


Picture by courtesy of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation's ‘‘Westerner News.” 


stalling glass, particularly in loca- 
tions where large, relatively heavy 
glass panes are difficult to handle. 
The light weight of the plastic 
sheet, coupled with the fact that 
there is no hazard of breakage in 
handling, makes the acrylic plastic 
panes easier to install and thereby 
reduces labor costs. The savings re- 
sulting from freedom from breakage 
in service provide additional econ- 
omies. 

These considerations led Duke 
Power Company to install acrylic 
plastic in all of the long, remote- 
controlled, operating sash at the top 
of the building. In addition, the 
plastic is also used in other glazing 
applications at the plant where 
plain or wired glass failed in serv- 
ice. A noteworthy example is in 
the lower glazing on a large over- 
head door where wired glass 
cracked from the impact of re- 
peated opening and closing. This 
door faces west, and glare from the 
afternoon sun was also a daily prob- 
lem. Both glare and breakage diffi- 
culties were eliminated through the 
use of green-tinted plastic panes in 
the door. 


Glare Reduction 


Glare reduction was a primary 
reason for the use of the material 
in still another application—office 
window glazing. The green-tinted 
plastic—a color developed espe- 
cially for use in applications where 
glare control is required—is an at- 
tractive light green when viewed 
from the outside, looking through 
to the less bright interior of the 
building. No color is apparent, 
however, when the panes are 
viewed from inside against the 
brighter outdoor daylight. Sky 
glare is practically eliminated by 
the tinted plastic and worker fa- 
tigue is thereby greatly reduced. 

Still another application for 
acrylic glazing in the Allen plant 
is inside the building in the con- 
trol room enclosure.. Here protec- 
tion from accidental breakage from 
impact is of significance, and the 
low heat transmission through the 
glazing is also important, since the 
control rooms are air-conditioned, 
and the temperature of the balance 
of the plant is relatively high. 


Pictures by courtesy of Rohm & Haas Co. 
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by CARL B, LITTAUER 
Manager of Safety Services 
Brett-Guard Corp. 
Englewood, N. J. 


n effective accident prevention 
Pann in millwork shops has 
long been one of the greatest chal- 
lenges to the safety engineering 
profession. Although 100 percent 
accident-proof working conditions 
may be impossible to attain (human 
nature and “thoughtlessness” being 
what they are), nevertheless man- 
agement working from the top can 
set a pattern that employees will 
be glad to follow. 

That a planned woodworking 
safety program is effective is evi- 
dent in the results obtained at Em- 
pire Millwork Corp., Corena, Long 


— hel 


IN ACTION 
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Plastic saw guard at Empire Millwork is shown in action here. 


Island. One of the largest millwork 
houses in the East, covering some 15 
acres and with about 300 employees, 
Empire had had in the past its nor- 
mal share of accidents for the 
woodworking industry. 

Sparked by the suggestions of in- 
surance company engineers, Em- 
pire management put into effect a 
coordinated safety education and 
maintenance schedule to replace 
the haphazard “heads up” warning 
procedure that had been lightly 
carried out before. With all ele- 
ments of the company working as a 
team, it was agreed that manage- 
ment should show the way and pro- 
vide the necessary safeguards and 
that employees were to follow the 
rules laid down in a cooperative 
spirit for the good of all. 


—<As a result of these safety 


Bite y 


The first step in this invigorated 
safety program was the establish- 
ment of safety meetings held once 
a month during working hours. 
Participants include one or two men 
from each department, attending in 
rotation so that all employees 
would eventually have the benefit 
of the direct “safety word” and so 
that production would not be in- 
terrupted. 

At the meetings a wide variety of 
safety subjects are discussed, such 
as defects to look for in machines, 
hazardous floor conditions, equip- 
ment parts that wear out first and 
need repair, safe handling tech- 
niques, etc. The speaker may be 
Lou Calabrese, plant manager, 
other company executives, insur- 
ance company representatives, or 
mill suppliers. Sometimes a special 
16 mm film may be used, such as 
the one produced to show new ap- 
proaches to saw guarding. 


Safe Clothing 
“skull 


sessions, safety ideas and work 


methods have been carried into the 
/7 shop. For example, careful consid- 


eration has been given to the kind 
with 
baggy attire discouraged and flow- 


of clothing worn. loose or 


ing ties absolutely banned. 


(Continued on page 26) 





Missing Target 
(from page 10) 


duction. Admittedly, an early re- 
turn to work may have some thera- 
peutic value and in some measure 
lessen the need for a temporary 
replacement. It may also tend to 
lower the cost in wages or benefits. 
Furthermore, an early return to 


work may lessen the more subtle 
consequences, such as mental an- 
guish, for example, which are fre- 
quently as responsible as physical 


pain or impairment in reducing 
efficiency and production. 

Emotional balance is essential to 
efficiency and mental alertness. 
Worry about home conditions and 
anxiety for the future can quickly 
lead to an alarming neglect of re- 
sponsibility and a drop in safety 
and efficiency. Off-the-job accidents 
to a member of a family can be the 
direct cause of an employee's on- 
the-job injury. 

Accidents that occur on-the-job 
are a matter of company knowl- 
edge, and sustained absence usually 
results in an investigation of home 
conditions to determine whether 
financial assistance is needed. Al- 
though less likely, an investigation 
and follow-up may also be made 
when an employec is absent be- 
cause someone at home has been 
injured. These cases are a very 
personal matter to employees and 
may have far reaching effects. The 
family member who is an accident 
victim may be responsible for the 
employee’s emotional disturbance 
and inability to meet his personal 
liabilities. Furthermore, if the em- 
ployee’s resources are entirely de- 
pleted and he has to apply for pub- 
lic assistance, he becomes an 
economic liability to his commu- 
nity. Moreover, he may become a 
poor representative of his company, 
both by his words and actions. The 
possibility of this situation is in- 
creased if he is in the clutches of 
a loan shark. 

The financial contributions by in- 
dustry for the support of hospitals, 
welfare organizations and public 
services in a community are a fine 
thing. Even so, these services are 
often over-burdened and _ under- 
staffed. If employees hurt in acci- 
dents off-the-job; people injured on 
the streets and highways; family 
members who fall down basement 
stairs, or are victims of hazardous 


practices while cleaning or cooking; 
children who take poison from bot- 
tles left within their reach—if all 
these could be subtracted from the 
list of people requiring assistance, 
the need for community contribu- 
tions would be substantially re- 
duced. 

No one wants to see his friends 
and employees suffer—therefore— 
industry’s humanitarian interest in 
the problem speaks for itself. There 
are other reasons that make good 
business sense. 

The total losses paid readily in- 
dicate the possible dollar return 
from an off-the-job safety program. 
The expense of operating such a 
program can be justified simply by 
the fact that any given company is 
run to make a profit. Management 
is always on the alert to search out 
and improve any area where profits 
can be increased. Aside from cash 
profits, an off-the-job safety pro- 
gram contributes to good public 
relations. It reflects interest in peo- 
ple and employees beyond the 
usual company-employee-commu- 
nity relationship; it can be used to 
reflect industry’s concern with the 
welfare of society and the nation. 

Some companies who foresaw 
the benefits of off-the-job accident 
control have instituted formal vro- 
grams. While the scope of these 
programs varies in depth and in- 
tensity, some concerns are making 
a concentrated effort to reach the 
family, and the community, in addi- 
tion to the off-the-job employee. 

Back in 1943 du Pont applied 
research to the problem and found 
that at least 4 times as many em- 
ployees of their company were in- 
jured off-the-job as at work. They 
found that these off-the-job injuries, 
in addition to causing pain and suf- 
fering, upset the normal home lives 
of their employees and constituted 
an appreciable economic loss in 
many ways. The company has 
based its home-safety program on 
four general principles, as outlined 
in the accompanying table. 

The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company is another in 
the growing list of concerns partici- 
pating in off-the-job accident con- 
trol. 

In the Bell System it was found 
that disabling injuries to employees 
away from the job outnumbered 
those occurring on the job by as 


much as 40 to 1. A ten-year study 

revealed that off-duty fatalities 

averaged 166 a year, compared to 
an average of 12 per year on-the- 
job. 

The Company said, “The cost and 
suffering caused by accidents affect 
every one. Many of the costs of 
off-duty accidents are just as great 
to the company as if they had oc- 
curred while the employee was on 
the job. The suffering and mental 
anguish of the employee and his 
family are the same.” 

Here are just a few of the costs 
found by the Telephone Compa- 
nies: 

a. Loss of production because of 
absence. 

b. Unearned salaries paid. 

c. Wages paid in full after the in- 
jured employee returns to duty 
but before he is again fully pro- 
ductive. 

Cost of time in selecting and 

training a new employee to re- 

place the injured or absent em- 
ployee. 

e. Loss of work force efficiency. 


In developing their program the 
company concluded that to con- 
vince employees of their interest 
both the total time lost and the lost 
time accidents should be classified. 
“In reporting total days lost,” the 
company said, “we are aware of the 
true severity of the injury, rather 
than company loss only.” 

In submitting the off-duty acci- 
dent program to the Bell System 
Companies it was recommended 
that competition not be used, as 
it would have a tendency to hinder, 
rather than help, a plan of this type. 
It was also pointed out that since 
the program depends on employee 
acceptance, it would be more suc- 
cessful if voluntary participation 
were achieved. 

This, briefly, outlines some of the 
reasons for an off-the-job safety 
effort and describes the programs 
of two major companies. Many 
other concerns have programs but, 
in general, the effort to improve the 
off-plant accident situation in no 
way matches the problem, or is con- 
sistent with the needs. 

The problem is a challenging one: 
the benefits are great, both humani- 
tarian and financial. 


Annual 


From a paper presented at the 22nd 
Safety Meeting of Ebasco client companies 
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errazzo flooring, which combines 
Tine beauty of marble with the 
strength of concrete, is one of the 
most popular floors in use today. 

Properly installed and cared for, 
it can easily outlast the lifetime of 
the building. 

But maintenance of terrazzo can 
become a problem unless the facts 
are known about the physical char- 
acteristics of this flooring. Com- 
posed of a mixture of marble and 
granite chips, terrazzo is bonded by 
a Portland cement matrix. To the 
eyes, it appears very dense and 
hard, but the cement is actually 
quite sensitive to harsh soaps and 
cleaners which can cause pitting, 
make the surface rough and unat- 
tractive and make the floor perma- 
nently susceptible to dusting and 
dirt-trapping. 
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CARE OF 


Also, the regular use of soap-type 
products leaves a scummy film on 
a terrazzo surface which results in 
an over-all yellowing. 


Terrazzo also must be sealed 
regularly. For new terrazzo, seal- 
ing prolongs the slow-drying proc- 
ess of the cement which makes 
the floors more dense and assures 
longer life for it under any condi- 


tions. For older terrazzo, the use 


TERRAZZO 
FLOORS 


of a sealer retards the penetration 
of stain-carrying water into the 
marble and cement mixture. Seal- 
ing dusting and 
blooming. 

In addition to sealing, terrazzo 
requires a finish coat to provide 
the ultimate in protection and ap- 
pearance. 


also prevents 


Suitable Cleaners 


The ideal solution to the terrazzo 
maintenance problem is two-fold; 
First, terrazzo should be thoroughly 
cleaned with a completely non- 
ionic, soap-free cleaner. The 
cleaner should provide rapid re- 
moval of all types of soil, dirt, and 
stains found on the typical terrazzo 
floor. One such cleaner incorpo- 
rates a 
builder, which tends to harden and 
densify the cement surrounding the 
marble chips, with no injurious ef- 
tects. 

The liquid cleaner has a silicate- 
buffered system making it totally 
unlike old, harsh alkaline cleaners 
and “neutral” cleaners whose clean- 

(Continued on page 27) 


sodium metasilicate-type 





WARNING SIGNALS: 


ur post-war world has wit- 
i adbae the phenominal devel- 
opment of communications equip- 
ment. In industry, one of the most 
vital aspects of communication is 
the signaling system; and in the 
safety aspects of industrial opera- 
tions, signal systems are a means of 
communicating with all personnel 
or of calling key personnel at a 
time of emergency. 

Is your present signaling system 
adequate? Does it perform all the 
functions that it could or should? 
Following are some of the general 
and specialized types of signaling 
systems being used in modern in- 
dustry: 


Paging: To keep key personnel, 
including safety men, first aid and 
fire squads, etc., as near as your 
desk or switchboard. Indispensable 
for emergencies. 


Fire Alarm: The prompt location 
and extinguishing of a fire can save 
your company from ruin and pro- 
tect the lives of employees. 

Burglar Alarm: To protect every 
possible point of entry to your 
plant. 

Starting-Dismissal Signaling: Its 
name speaks for itself. 

Periodic Signaling: For indicating 
morning and afternoon break pe- 
riods, lunch hours; for scheduling 
routine testing or production func- 
tions that must be performed at the 
same time every day. 

Trouble Indicators: Mounted on 
panels or switchboards to indicate 
trouble that may arise in equip- 
ment. For example, a signal may be 
teamed with a thermostat to sound 
an alarm if a bearing begins to 
overheat. 


Tell-Tale Indicators: A warning 
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or indication when persons or ve- 
hicles are entering a certain part 
of the plant or grounds. The gas 
station signal wire is a familiar ex- 
ample. 


Telephone Extensions: In noisy 
sections of a plant, the normal ring 
of a phone may be completely in- 
audible. A louder bell, buzzer or 
horn can be connected to the phone 
terminals. 


Types of Audible Signals 


As indicated in the last item 
above, there are several types of 
audible signal devices available to 
meet the requirements of various 
types of plants and various kinds of 
signaling systems. Following are 
some typical alarm devices com- 
monly used in industrial and com- 
mercial establishments and sugges- 
tions on where they can be used 
most effectively: 


HORNS—Among the most ex- 
tensively used signals today. They 
usually have loud, sharp, clearly 
defined tones. The wide range of 
loudness ratings makes them suit- 
able for an almost infinite variety of 
commercial, industrial and institu- 
tional applications. They are com- 
monly used for alarm signaling, 
starting and dismissal signaling, and 
for general-code paging work. 
Types are available for conven- 
tional or flush mounting; for exter- 
ior or interior use; for electrical, 
manual, or air operation. 


SIRENS—The most powerful and 
attention-compelling of all signals, 
hence their popularity for use on 
ambulances and fire trucks. They 
have the greatest range (audible up 
to % mile under favorable condi- 
tions ) and their high-pitched, pierc- 
ing tones can be heard above prac- 
tically any surrounding noise. 
Suitable for emergency signaling, 


starting and dismissal signaling in 
foundries, mills, airports, switch 
yards and similar indoor and out- 
door locations. 


BELLS—Easily the most versatile 
of signals. They come in such a 
wealth of sizes and tonal ranges that 
they are to be found everywhere, 
performing every conceivable sig- 
naling function. Larger models are 
used for fire and burglary alarms, 
for code paging, for schedule sig- 
naling. They range in tonal quality 
from quiet and gentle to insistent 
and strident. Available for conven- 
tional or interchangeable mounting, 
in vibrating (continuous) ringing, or 
single stroke. 


BUZZERS—There are many sig- 
naling problems that nothing but a 
buzzer can solve. They are popular 
for general signaling and alarm 
purposes in public buildings, hos- 
pitals or schools where a louder, 
more startling signal would be out 
of place. Industrially and in offices 
and commercial buildings, they are 
also commonly used for indicating 
and paging signals. 


CHIMES —Pleasant sounding, yet 
effective in use. Chimes are recom- 
mended for locations of low noise 
levels like banks, department stores, 
hospitals and professional offices. 
Their loudness ratings assure audi- 
bility, while their mellow, musical 
tones are always inoffensive. Used 
primarily for code paging. 


ANNUNCIATORS-—Actually 
these are visual indicators instead 
of audible signals. In industry they 
can be used to pinpoint a source 
of trouble (such as an overheated 
bearing) in a battery of automatic 
machines. These visual units, 
which can be combined with audi- 
ble signals, are available in numer- 
ous sizes and styles. 
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Which and Where? 


Diagram 1: 





Typical Multi-signal Installation 
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How to Select the Right Signal 


The selection of a signal or sig- 
nal system should not be a hit-or- 
miss proposition. It requires careful 
attention to the factors listed below 
in order to attain maximum effi- 
ciency at the most economical cost 
possible. Usually, in a multi-signal 
installation, more than one type of 
signal will be desirable (See Dia- 
gram 1). Anyone planning the in- 
stallation or up-dating of a signal- 
ing system should make a similar 
diagram of the premises. Such a 
diagram, along with the instructions 
given below and the “Signal Per- 
formance Charts,” should help in 
the selection of proper signals. The 
engineering staffs of signal equip- 
ment manufacturers will also be 
able to give expert and experienced 
advise. 
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When planning or selecting a sig- 
naling system, keep these factors 
in mind: 


1. Where Is the Signal to be 
Used? The location of the signal 
is all-important. One would not 
use a loud horn in executive offices, 
nor a soft chime in the punch-press 
division. Each signal must be suit- 
able to the given situation, must 
gain attention without annoyance. 


2. What Is the Noise Level to be 
Overcome? Noise levels will vary 
from plant to plant, and from room 
to room within the plant. The “Sig- 
nal Performance Charts” will help 
you determine approximately the 
noise level of any given area and 
will suggest the types of signals to 
use. 


3. What Type of Noise Will Be 


Encountered? Just as important as 
the noise level is the type of noise. 
In a power plant, where generators 
are constantly humming, the tone 
of a horn or siren may blend in and 
become inaudible. In such a situa- 
tion, a bell would be more desir- 
able, even though it might have a 
lower loudness rating. Similarly, in 
a machine shop, the constant clank- 
ing sound of metal being handled 
may drown out a bell, and a horn 
would gain more attention. Con- 
sequently, a very important rule to 
remember is to use a signal that is 
either louder, or different, from the 
surrounding noise. 


4. What Is the Purpose of the 
Signal? Not all signals can serve all 
signaling functions. A siren may be 


(Continued on page 23) 





SIGNAL PERFORMANCE CHARTS 


The tone-range performance of some typical signals as 
compared to environmental noise levels in various installa- 


tions is graphically demonstrated in the chart below. All from the source of the sound. 


ratings are given in decibels—the standard sound unit 


used by the engineering profession. All signal ratings 
shown have been taken and computed at a point 10 feet 
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A decibel the unit of relative sound measurement commonly used in the sound engineering field 
of sound difference detectable by the human ear. In interpreting the chart above, it is important to 


means doubling the noise intensity. 
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remember that an increase of about 8 decibels 


Thus a decibel rating of 108 is twice as loud as a decibel rating of 100 
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Diagram 2: Spacing of Signal Devices 





TOP DIAGRAM 
INCORRECT APPLICATION. A single 
large, centrally located signal is not 
always the wisest application. People 
located close to such a signal are irri- 
tated by it, while others in remote areas 





BOTTOM DIAGRAM 
CORRECT APPLICATION. Even distribu- 
tion of several smaller signals results 
in greater efficiency and less annoy- 
ance. Practically everyone hears the 
signal clearly. In addition, this method 


Weak and Ineffective 


may not hear it at all. 


usually costs less. 








Warning Signals 
(from page 21) 
an excellent warning device, to 
spread the alarm of fire or burglars 
—but it is not recommended for 
code paging. A single-stroke bell 
is unexcelled for distinctive code 
paging, but would hardly serve as 
an emergency signal. Bells, buzz- 
ers and horns are good all-around 
signals and can be used for general 
alarm, starting-dismissal, and sim- 
ple code paging. It is important to 
appreciate the limitations, as well 
as the potential, of any given signal, 
and make your selections accord- 
ingly. 


Six Selection Rules 
In summary, keep these points in 


mind when selecting a signal: 


i. Make sure you have enough 
signals, evenly spaced throughout 
a given area. (See Diagram 2) 
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2. Select a signal with a tone that 
gains attention without annoyance. 


3. Select a signal that is louder 
than, or different from, surrounding 
noise. 


4, Select a signal that is suitable 
to its location. 


5. Use signals with clear, reso- 
nant, pleasant tones for common 
usages like code-paging, schedul- 
ing; use startling tones for alarms 
and emergencies. 


6. Make sure the signal you select 
can perform the function intended 
for it. 


Outdoor Signals 


There are several problems pe- 
culiar to the installation of exterior 
signals. For one thing, there are 
no walls, floors, ceilings to reflect 


the sound, as in interior installa- 
tions. Trees in the area will absorb 
sound, while the presence of other 
buildings and viaducts in the vicin- 
ity will cause “acoustic shadows” 
that will distort the sound of your 
signals. Large, open fields are the 
most difficult to service properly, 


because sounds are so easily dis- 


sipated by open spaces. In general, 
the more powerful signals will be 
required for outdoor applications, 
and it is recommended that several 
of them be evenly spaced through 


the area to be serviced. This is 
more efficient than locating them at 
a central point, even though wiring 
and control problems may be more 


complex. 


Material and illustrations by courtesy of Fara 
day, Inc 





Another Injury Checked 
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Fire Resistant Clothing Saves Worker's Life 


The clothing displayed on the model saved the life of a worker when 
a furnace backfired as he walked nearby. A sheet of flame virtually en- 
veloped him, yet because of the fire resistant clothing he was wearing he 
suffered no more than minor localized burns of the hands when he in- 
stinctively threw up his arms to cover his face. Although the fabric was 
charred to shreds where the blast of flame made direct contact, the flame 
resistant material extinguished itself and the fire did not spread. Mr. 
Edgar Snyder, Safety Specialist of Industrial Products Company of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. reported that this suit had been worn for nearly two years and 
had been laundered numerous times yet retained its lifesaving fire 


resistance. 








PORT-O-RUNG 
U. S. Patent 2,945,549 
_ Foreign Patents Pending 
Auxiliary rungs to replace any rung, and 
any number of missing rungs, in all 
permanently installed upright ladders. 
GAGNON ENTERPRISES 
77 River Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 
SWarthmore 2-0662 











(For details, use Key # E-5 on card on page 1) 
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Eye Safety Blueprint 
(from page 14) 


between the face and the goggle, 


removing the moisture on the inner 


lens surface and preventing fog- 
ging. At exhalation, the moist air 
is forced out of the chamber. This 
goggle is very effective in a hot, 
humid atmosphere. It provides ex- 


cellent protection against impact of 
foreign material or exposure to fine 
dust concentrations such as found 
on this occupation. 


The Foundry represents but a 
small part of South Works, but in 
the Foundry, as in other depart- 
ments of the plant, every effort was 
made when the eye protection pro- 
gram was installed to accomplish a 
two-fold objective: 


First, to provide constructive 
leadership to employees; 


Second, to create a sense of 
awareness that each employee is 
responsible for his own safety. Con- 
structive leadership was provided 
by creating within each member of 
management full and complete un- 
derstanding of the various provi- 
sions of the program as well as 
specific knowledge as to the type of 
injuries experienced by the plant 
and by the Corporation. This led 
to the determination that safety 
spectacles with side shields repre- 
sented minimum protection. 


Employee Awareness 


The task of creating employee 
awareness is not so easily accom- 
plished. Awareness is principally 
a facet of attitude. An attitude is, 
in no small measure, determined by 
the Foreman-worker relationship. 
One of the techniques used within 
the United States Steel Corporation 
to develop favorable safety atti- 
tudes is known as Operation 
Attitude, which is a plan whereby 
workers in conference with the 
Foreman and under the guidance of 
their Foreman analyze jobs to de- 
termine the safe work procedures 
for the performance of jobs. Opera- 
tion Attitude provides a means for 
adding to management's knowledge 
and judgment, the skill and experi- 
ence of those who perform the work 
and, at the same time, permitting 
employees to participate construc- 
tively in the safety program upon 
the broadest, practicable base. It 
is attitude conditioning techniques 
such as this which provide the 
stimulus for employees to assume 
responsibility for their own safety. 


address presented at the 47th Na 
Pictures by courtesy of 
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NERVOUS BREAKDOWN AS COM- 
PENSABLE INJURY—Breakdown Not 
Due to Single Injury or Mental Shock 


An assembly line worker in an 
automobile factory who suffered a 
nervous breakdown caused by pres- 
sure and frustration on the job was 
entitled to benefits under the Mich- 


igan Workmen’s Compensation 
Act even though the breakdown 
was not caused by a single physical 
injury or single mental shock. Plain- 
tiff worked on a “hub job” in his 
employer's assembly plant. The op- 
eration required him to take a hub 
assembly from the bench of a co- 
employee to his own workbench, 
perform certain labor thereon and 
then place the assembly on the con- 
veyor belt. Claimant was unable to 
keep up with the pace of the job 
unless he took two assemblies at a 
time to his workbench, but his fore- 
man constantly instructed him not 
to do the work in this manner be- 
cause he was likely to get the as- 
semblies mixed when placing them 
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we LAW? 


on the conveyor belt. The claim- 
ant’s doctor testified that the claim- 
ant’s finding himself trapped in this 
impossible situation which he could 
not solve precipitated the claim- 
ant’s schizophrenic breakdown. Al- 
though it appeared that the claim- 
ant had a pre-disposition toward 
such condition, his employment 
was determined to be the precipi- 
tating factor. The court ruled that 
under the Michigan Act a nervous 
breakdown is compensable whether 
or not the result of a single physi- 
cal injury or mental shock and that, 
therefore, the award to the claim- 
ant should be sustained. Affirmed. 

Carter vs. General Motors Corp. 
Chevrolet Gear and Axle Division; 
Michigan Supreme Court. December 
Ist, 1960. 


SUICIDE—Mental Depression After 
Heart Attack—Causal Connection 


Evidence sustained the finding of 
the Industrial Commission that an 
employee suffered from psychotic 
depression resulting from an acci- 
dent arising out of and in the course 
of his employement and that, as 
a result of such depression, he took 
his own life—so that death by sui- 
cide was compensable as arising 
out of and in the course of his em- 
ployment. On a hot and humid day, 
the employee was unloading lum- 
ber from a freight car when he 
complained of heat and of pains in 
his chest. He was hospitalized for 
a coronary. He developed such 
mental anxiety that he was com- 


mitted to a state hospital and 
eventually took his own life by 
strangulation. The employer and 
insurer did not seriously question 
the finding that the coronary re- 
sulted from the nature of the work 
and the surrounding circumstances 
of excessive heat and humidity, and 
the testimony of the attending phy- 
sician was clearly sufficient to sus- 
tain the finding. Employer and in- 
surer, however, did __ seriously 
question the finding that the mental 
illness and suicide were caused by 
the coronary. The opinion of medi- 
cal experts were conflicting, but 
there was sufficient evidence to sup- 
port the finding. Affirmed. 

Olson vs. F. |. Crane Lumber Con 
pany; Minnesota Supreme Court. N 
123, December 30, 1960. 


HEART ATTACK—Strain & Exertion 


The trial judge erred in reversing 
the Commission’s decision to deny 
compensation. The claimant, who 
had worked for his 
growing business for twenty years, 
was called upon to put in increas- 
ingly longer hours as the business 
grew. When business was slack, 
the employer often asked the claim- 
ant to help get it back up. When 
the claimant experienced a pound- 
ing in his head he went to his 
doctor, who diagnosed the condi- 
tion as high blood pressure and 
treated it for three or four years 
thereafter. At that time the claim- 
ant said nothing about being over- 
worked. The claimant later suf- 
fered a heart attack at home after 
a hard work day. After his release 
from the hospital he returned to 
work only on a limited schedule. 
Witnesses for the claimant, both lay 
and medical, testified that his heart 
attack was precipitated by his hard 
work and the pressure involved in 
it. Witnesses for the employer ex- 
pressed the medical opinions that 
the heart attack was precipitated by 
arteriosclerosis, thickening and nar- 
rowing of the coronary artery chan- 
nels from an unknown cause. 
There is no substantial evidence to 
prove that this disease occurs be- 
cause of certain professions; so it 
cannot be said to be an occupa- 
tional disease. The court stated that 
the claimant must prove his claim 


employer's 
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of work-connected injury and that 
the commission is the trier of fact. 
Although there was evidence to 
support both sides, the commission 
did not err in finding for the em- 
ployer, since there was enough evi- 
dence to support his contention that 
the heart attack was not precipi- 
tated by work. The trial court 
judge erred in reversing a finding of 
fact supported by substantial evi- 
dence. Reversed. 

Capital Broadcasting Company vs. 
Wilkerson; Mississippi Supreme Court. 
No. 41, 673. January 30th 1961. 


HORSEPLAY—Arising Out of Em- 
ployment 


Claimant was entitled to com- 
pensation for disability due to in- 
jury which occurred as the result 
of horseplay in the course of his 
employment. A co-worker was en- 
gaged in scraping an empty bar- 
rel when the claimant walked by 
and playfully touched him from be- 
hind. This caused the co-worker to 
turn suddenly and _ accidentally 
strike the claimant with a _ hot 


scraper causing the injury. The 
lower court denied compensation 
on the grounds that the claimant 
was the instigator and that the em- 
ployees had a mutual understand- 
ing that there would be no horse- 
play when handling hot asphalt. 
On appeal, the decision was re- 
versed. The evidence indicated 
that the sportive touchings were 
common between the employees 
and that the employer had counte- 
nanced such action. Thus, the ac- 
tivity could reasonably be held to 
be an incident of the employment. 
The fact that the claimant was the 
instigator was immaterial. More- 
over, there was no sufficient evi- 
dence to support the finding of 
the lower court as to the under- 
standing between the employees, 
and, in addition, the co-worker was 
not handling hot asphalt at the 
time of the accident inasmuch as 
the barrel had already been 
emptied. Reversed. 

McKenzie vs. Brixite Manufacturing 
Co.; New Jersey Supreme Court. No. 
A-41. January |0th, 1961, Reversing 
prior decision. 





DON'T EVER USE 
MOUTH-TO-MOUTH 
RESUSCITATION AGAIN * 


It's criminal to teach mouth-to-mouth resus- 
citation in a first aid class with an attractive 
victim when everybody knows a real victim 
is likely to be so repulsive the rescuer 
“freezes and can't act. 


It's criminal to let anyone use mouth-to- 
mouth resuscitation and expose themselves 
to polio, meningitis, mumps or worse. 


Today these risks are entirely unnecessary. 
With Venti-Breather (R) anyone, providing 
they study the instructions, can give mouth- 
to-mask resuscitation even to a cold, clammy, 
repulsive victim without getting closer than 
6 inches to his face—without inhaling his 
breath. 


Nothing to put in victim's throat, no gagging, 
no vomiting. No loss of precious minutes, 
providing Venti-Breather is at hand. 


Study the pictures below. Ask your supply 
salesman to show you the Venti-Breather. 
Literally dozens of industrial plants have 
bought Venti-Breathers, placing them at 
strategic locations throughout their plants. 
Be prepared. Try out this sensational mouth- 
to-mask and you'll never use out-dated mouth- 
to-mouth resuscitation again.* Only $5.98 
for Wall-Pak, Pocket-Pak or Training Model. 
Venti-Breather Prod., Inc., DEPT. 6-M, 725 
15th St. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


* Unless You Haven't Got A Venti-Breather, 
Then Start Mouth-To-Mouth Resuscitation /im- 
mediately! 








Mouthpiece 


Breather tube 


Victim’s breath 
exhausts here 





























(For details, use Key # E-6 on card on page 1) 





Saw Safety 
(from page 17) 


The men have also been encout 
aged to wear safety shoes and t 
keep them in good repair. The sub 
stantial soles of the safety shoes 
minimize the danger of nails and 
splinters puncturing the feet, and 
the built-in steel caps protect the 
toes if a heavy load is suddenly 
dropped. The company has backed 
up its safety shoe recommendations 
with a policy that donates $2 to- 
ward the cost of the shoes, with the 
balance of the cost paid by th 
workman. 


Safe Working Methods 


General safety rules are rigidly 
enforced for routine operations of 
carrying, lifting and __ stacking. 
Posters supplied by the insurance 
company are prominently displayed 
on bulletin boards near the time 
clock and in the locker rooms. 

Safety regulations at Empire 
Millwork, however, are most 
heavily concentrated on the safe 
use of tools and cutters. Attention 
is especially pin-pointed on circular 
saws, which have been responsible 
for the major portion of all injuries 
arising from woodworking opera 
tions. 

The most common hazards from 
circular saws are small cuts, some 
times a finger amputation, sawdust 
flying in the operator’s face, and 
kickbacks of the wood by the 
blade, which type of accident can 
cause serious injury and even death. 

The problem of flying sawdust 
had been easily overcome by the 
wearing of safety goggles, but the 
problems of hand and finger in- 
juries had persisted. As part of the 
revitalized safety program, the 
company decided to try a new type 
of safety device, a plastic see- 
through guard, which would pro- 
tect the operator from the blade 
and also provide additional eye 
protection from sawdust. i 

The new guard was based on the 
principle that what was needed was 
not a guard for the saw but a 
guard for the operator. Earlier say 
guard designs had sought merely to 
cover the blade so that thoughtless 
fingers couldn’t wander into its 
teeth. The new approach took int: 
account the self-evident fact that 
the operator was a human being 
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and not a robot—a human being 
who needed visual protection, who 
needed protection against his own 
haste or forgetfulness, who needed 
protection not only for such danger- 
ous Operations as ripping, cross 
cutting, mitering and compound 
mitering, but also against such 
formerly unguardable operations as 
dadoing, tenoning, rabbeting, tem- 
plate cutting, feathering, diagonal 
sawing, drop sawing and tonguing. 


Applications at Empire 


The new type of safeguard was 
utilized in Empire’s safety program 
tor two circular saws in the frame 
shop, two in the trim shop, and two 
in the cabinet shop. The new units 
were welcomed by the operators 
since the transparent plexiglas ma- 
terial permitted the operators to see 
all cuts going through the blade, 
thus maintaining greater accuracy 
in their work. 
Operators soon discovered that 
the safeguard acted as an extra 
hand, facilitating rather than im- 
peding their operations. The de- 
vice would hold down the work 
firmly against the saw blade dur- 
ing the cutting, and support the BIGGEST —- 
stock snugly against the rip fence pe 
and in proper alignment during rip- 4 C iW NG. 
fence operations. At the same time LE $ LEA I 
it would prevent “kickbacks” and Keep Safety in Sight with the 
confine flying knots and chips. Also, ‘ 
it enabled the operator to set up 
special jigs quickly and without the 
aid of C-clamps and other make- 
shift devices. 


-WWanins <o. 


Care of Guard ae 
: ncorporated 


Although sawdust gathered on f ne ee Cortland 2, N. Y. 
the transparent surface, it could eae: a “ik -! 
easily be wiped off if it gathered 
sufficiently to impair the view of the 
work. As an extra precaution, the 
plexiglass shield is washed with 
turpentine once a week to give it a 
bright, new shine. 

The benefits of the company’s 
stepped-up safety program have 
been quickly evident in increased 
employee morale, reduced injuries 
and production time loss, lessened 
worries for management, and 
heightened approval by insurance 
company engineers. At Empire 
Millwork, accident prevention has 
become everybody's business! 


(For details, use Key # E-7 on card on page 1) 





Terrazzo Floors while it cleans, is safe for all hard 
(from page 19) washable surfaces and is mild to the 
skin. 
ing power will fade out. The pro- 
duct has a buffered system that 
retains the formula’s strong but safe Another product helpful in soly- 
cleaning power even after it is ing the terrazzo maintenance prob- 
loaded with dirt. It also sanitizes lem is a product which combines 


Sealing and Finishing 


Pictures by courtesy of Brett-Guard Corp 
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sealing and finishing into one opera- 
tion. This eliminates the need for a 
special sealer and a separate surface 
coating. Light in color, this solvent- 
type product resists discoloration 
from age and penetrates terrazzo 
to provide an internal sealing action 
as well as a highly durable surface 
finish. A flooring surface treated 
with terrazzo sealer-finish can be 
buffed to a high luster. It is water- 
resistant and extremely durable un- 
der heavy traffic. 

The sealed and finished terrazzo 
surface can easily be maintained 
with this product and can easily 
be restored to a like-new appear- 
ance with touch-up applications 
and touch-up buffing. An added 
advantage is a safety feature offered 
by a built in slip-retardent. 

In summary, there are several 
points which must be remembered 
in maintaining a terrazzo floor to 
keep it beautiful and long-lasting: 

Avoid unsafe cleaners that will 
eat the concrete matrix away from 
the chips; 

Seal and finish the flooring to 
prevent dusting and staining; 

Avoid acids and use a solvent- 
type terrazzo sealer-finish. 


Picture by courtesy of S. C. Johnson & Son, 


ne 


Need for Research In 
Accident Motivation 


Americans must develop a sense 
of safety similar to their sense of 
sight, hearing, smell, taste and 
touch if they are to remain alive,” 
Arthur H. Motley, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, told the 22nd Annual 
Meeting of the Greater Los An- 
geles Chapter of the National 
Safety Council. Mr. Motley said 
that he was appalled at the need- 
less accident toll of almost one mil- 
lion lives and an economic loss of 
$100 billion that has occurred dur- 
ing the last ten years as a result 
of all types of accidents. 

“We can’t depend on Washing- 
ton to do the job for us. The fact 
that we need safety is not enough. 
We have to want it badly enough 
to do something about it. We are 
not going to do it with revival 
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meetings, Pollyanna programs or 
with ‘pie-in-the-sky’ crackpot 
schemes.” 

Mr. Motley proposed a king-sized 
program of “motivation research” 
designed to find the answers to why 
drivers behave as they do—often 
irrationally. 

He pointed out that 90 percent 
of all automotive accidents are 
caused by improper driving. 

“Modern psychology has told us 
that people don’t always act the 
way they think they do or the way 
they really want to. Deep uncon- 
scious motivations have a lot to do 
with people’s behavior.” 


Unconscious Motivations in Accidents 


He said, “What Kinsey and Mari- 
lyn Monroe have done for sex, we 
should be able to do for safety.” 

Mr. Motley likened his proposal 
to the great research programs 
which today are often the prelude 
to big marketing programs by the 
nation’s top corporations. 

“If it is important for a food 
manufacturer to know why a wo- 
man buys a package of biscuit mix 
because the box is red and yellow 
instead of green and white, surely 
it's important to us to know why 
some people drive carelessly and 
others don’t. Business research has 
shown that dependable answers 
can be found by modern methods 
of questioning.” 

Mr. Motley pointed out that 
there is no one organization that 
can do this most important job 
alone. He praised the job that the 
National Safety Council is doing 
in helping to reduce accidents in 
the home and in industry. 

“But,” he reminded his audience, 
“this should be an all-out war with 
everyone on the firing line.” 

“For instance,” he said, “the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has sponsored an an- 
nual fire prevention contest to rec- 
ognize and encourage year-round 
excellence in fire prevention and 
protection.” 

“Hundreds of chambers of com- 
merce, working with their fire de- 
partments, city officials and civic 
clubs, actively engage in this pro- 
gram which has made a notable 
contribution toward keeping down 
the nation’s fire losses.” 


Mr. Motley asked newspapers 
and magazines to make safety a 
regular “beat” for reporters and 
writers. “Publications should plan 
safety coverage with the same skill 
that they devote to politics and 
police coverage,” he said. “Safety 
is certainly just as important and 
it can be just as dramatic and thrill- 
ing.” 

Mr. Motley suggested that driv- 
ers with a ten-year accident free 
record get a rebate on their auto- 
mobile taxes. He also suggested 
that they be presented with lapel 
pins, medals or other awards for 
drivers able to show a _ perfect 
safety record for ten, twenty or fifty 
years. 


Work Injuries Declined 
Last Year 


Disabling work injuries declined 
slightly in 1960 to 1,960,000, with 
deaths remaining unchanged at 13,- 
800, according to preliminary esti- 
mates released by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The slight decline, 
coupled with an increase in the 
number of men and women at work, 
reduced the injury rate from 31.2 
per 1,000 workers in 1959 to 30.5 
in 1960—a favorable indication of 
improved safety measures in em- 
ployment. The death figure—22 per 
100,000 workers—held at the record 
low of 1958-59 despite somewhat 
higher employment in 1960. The 
1958-60 figure is the lowest on 
record since the death rate series 
was begun in 1936. 

In addition to the deaths, about 
83,000 injuries resulted in some de- 
gree of permanent physical impair- 
ment, ranging from the partial loss 
of the use of a finger to complete 
inability in the future to work in 
any gainful employment. The re- 
maining 1,836,200 resulted in no 
permanent ill effects, but each 
caused an inability to work for a 
day or more. 

Altogether, these work injuries 
and deaths resulted in about 41 
million man-days of disability in 
1960. When the future effects of 
the deaths and permanent impair- 
ments are evaluated and added to 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Water-Repellent Uniforms 
For San Francisco 
Firemen 


The San Francisco Fire Depart- 
ment has specified that its firemen’s 
uniforms be treated with a silicone 
finish to help in executing their new 
program of fire inspection, the first 
of its kind in a city this size. 

In the new program the firemen 
work as fire prevention inspection 
teams, inspecting office and apart- 
ment buildings as well as lofts, 
warehouses and factories for fire 
hazards. For this work they must 
look neat. Their uniform consists 
of navy wool serge trousers and 
matching shirt worn with a tie and 
visored cap. In addition to looking 
well-groomed for inspection duty, 
these uniforms must also be rugged. 
For if a fire breaks out elsewhere 
during a round of inspections, the 
firemen must respond immediately 
to radio calls by donning their rub- 
ber fire-fighting equipment of coat, 
hat and boots, jumping aboard the 
fire truck, and fighting the fire. This 


Fireman's inspection uniform is made 
from a silicone treated fabric to repel 
water and resist spots and stains. 
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can be messy work, but the silicone 
finish protects their uniforms from 
water-borne spots and stains. A 
man can go from a fire directly back 
to his inspection route, with no time 
lost for changing clothes, and still 
look neatly attired. 

For the new inspection teams’ 
uniforms, the San Francisco Fire 
Department has also changed over 
to 16 ounce serge, a finer 100% 
worsted fabric than that used pre- 
viously, according to the makers of 
the fabric. The uniform manufac- 
turer had the fabric finished with 
the silicone treatment to meet the 
fire department's specifications. 


Picture by courtesy of Syl-mer 


How fo Select Security 
Guards 


Great care should be exercised 
in the selection of plant watchmen, 
warns the Detex Watchclock Corp. 
The company recommends that be- 
fore hiring a new guard the follow- 
ing points be given consideration: 

e A very young man or extremely 
aged man should not be employed. 
A very young man, ordinarily, has 
not acquired judgment and a sense 
of responsibility. An extremely 
aged man is not likely to be alert 
nor to have the needed physical 
strength and endurance. 

e He should be of average height 
and weight; that is, neither very fat 
nor thin, excessively short not tall. 

e The man should be in good 
physical condition. He does not 
need to be an athlete, but neither 
should he have a heart condition 
or other physical ailment which 
might work to his disadvantage in 
moments of stress. 

e The guard should have a high 
school education or its equivalent. 

e He should be a citizen of this 
country. 





February Losses Rise 


Estimated fire losses in the 
United States during February 
amounted to $116,606,000, the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has reported. This loss 
represents an increase of 20.5 
percent over losses of $96,782,- 
000 reported for February, 1960, 
and a decrease of 0.6 percent 
under losses of $117,252,000 for 
January of this year. Losses for 
the first two months of 1961 now 
total $233,858,000, a rise of 23.2 
percent from the first two months 
of 1960, when they amounted to 
$189,751,000. These estimated 
losses include an allowance for 
uninsured and unreported losses. 











e He should have no police rec- 
ord and be of good character. 


e His maximum age for active 
service, ordinarily, should not be 
more than 60, although this age 
limit may be exceeded in excep- 
tional cases. 

e He should not be a heavy 
smoker or drinker. Under no cir- 
cumstances employ a man who can- 
not restrain himself from smoking 
while making his rounds. Intoxica- 
tion on duty should result in instant 
dismissal. 

e A new guard should be placed 


on probation for a period of about 
six months. 
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“Chief, have you ever considered giving 
Big Jim another assignment?" 





THEY KNOW THE KNACK OF FIRE 


Looking like a clutch of cannon, wheeled 
dry chemical extinguishers wait to be 
recharged as trainees practice. 
long the 6,000 miles of the 
Great Lakes Pipe Line Com- 
pany in the Mid-West and Plains 
States, they believe the best of fire 
extinguishing equipment is no bet 
ter than a man’s ability to use it. 
Accordingly, Great Lakes Safety 
Director, C. D. Zickefoose assem- 
bled 25 of his supervisors who are 
responsible for teaching fire train- 
ing to company employees, and ar- 
ranged a special three-day course 
in the latest techniques of fighting 
fires in pipeline and other hazards 
Site of the school was the fire test 
field of Ansul Chemical Co., which 
maintains the largest fire-fighting 
school of its kind in the country. 
The school was started about ten 
years ago in response to requests 


by users of the company equipment 
who wanted their employees to 
get the benefit of fire training by 
specialists in the art. 


Takes Over School 


Convinced of the importance of 
this type of training, Great Lakes 
asked for permission to take over 
the entire three-day class. As in 
other classes, the men were not 


On the test field instructor shows Great Lakes Pipe Line I 
trainees right and wrong ways of holding an extinguisher. Mum 


Hand portable dry chemical fire extinguishers are filled here 
by men from the Great Lakes Pipe Line Company's school. 
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only taught how to fight fires but 
also how to teach others back home 
how to fight fires. 

Great Lakes Pipe Line Company 
has 6,000 miles of pipe line, through 
which are pumped every type of 
refined liquid petroleum, including 
jet fuels and gasoline. The trainees 
came from every state in which the 
company operates: Missouri, lowa, 
Minnesota, Oklahoma, North and 
South Dakota, Kansas and Illinois. 
At the schcol, they fought and ex- 
tinguished every type of fire they 
might encounter on their jobs. 


Pays off for Men 


As Mr. Zickefoose explained it, 
“Training at the fire school cer- 
tainly does pay off for my men. We 
bring supervisory people to the 
school, then they go home and 
teach the men under them what 
they've learned. We see the results 
of this pass-on training all the time. 

“For instance, we had a kind of 
freak accident at a loading rack 
when the driver of a tank truck 
started climbing down from the top 
of the truck. The truck was being 
filled with gasoline at the time 
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In attacking a gasoline pressure fire, 
the pressure itself is used to carry 
the dry chemical up through the fire. 


In this photograph, three trainees from 
Great Lakes Pipe Line Company attack 
a simulated industrial dip tank fire. 





through a three-inch hose. As the 
driver stepped down, his cigarette 
lighter dropped from his pocket, 
striking a spark that ignited gaso- 
line vapors at the dome of the truck. 
The rack attendant, who had been 
trained by his supervisor, put the 
fire out with a 20-pound dry chemi- 
cal extinguisher.” 

After the school ended, the Di- 
rector of the fire school said: 
“We've found in the last several 
years that our trainees at the Fire 
School are coming to us with some 
background in fire-fighting already 
acquired. In many cases we find 
that they have been instructed by 
a previous Fire School trainee. 

“We can see the training we give 
snowballing through various indus- 
tries, since most of our trainees are 
supervisory personnel who pass on 
what they have learned when they 
get back to their jobs. I think in- 
dustry as a whole should be com- 
mended for the time, money, and 
effort it is putting into training em- 
ployees in fire-fighting. 

“Recognizing that the human ele- 
ment is most important in fire pre- 
vention and fire-fighting, these com- 
panies are really concentrating on 
the problems, and we can see the 
results. I’m continually impressed 
by the calibre of the men we get at 
the school. They’re eager, enthusi- 
astic—and they know enough about 
the subject so we can dispense with 
the basics and put our time on spe- 
cial problems and advanced tech- 
niques in fire control.” 


Pictures from Authenticated News. 


Fire Code 


The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters has announced publica- 
tion of a new abbreviated edition 
of its recently revised National Fire 
Prevention Code. 

In announcing its publication, 
the National Board explained that 
various editions of the Fire Preven- 
tion Code have been adopted by 
more than 1,600 communities 
throughout the United States as a 
means of safeguarding life and 
property. Of these, more than 600 
communities have found the ab- 
breviated edition more suitable to 
their needs than the complete code. 

Everett W. Fowler, chief engi- 
neer of the National Board, said: 
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“The new abbreviated edition 
covers the most important funda- 
mentals on fire prevention in a 
thoroughly up to date manner. New 
provisions included in the abbrevi- 
ated edition govern hazardous con- 
ditions that have become increas- 
ingly important in recent years.” 


How to Get Copies 


Copies of the new abbreviated 
edition may be obtained free by 
community officials and other per- 
sons having an interest in this ac- 
tivity. Copies will be supplied on 
request to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. If you live 
in the Middle West, write to 222 
West Adams Street, Chicago 6, IIl., 
and if West of the Rockies, to 465 
California Street, San Francisco 4, 
Calif. 


Ammonium Nitrate 
Safety 


Recommended procedures for 
proper packaging, handling, trans- 
portation and storage of fertilizer 
grade ammonium nitrate have been 
compiled by the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association. 

The 24-page illustrated booklet, 
prepared by experts in the ammo- 
nium nitrate production and regula- 
tory fields, carries the fertilizer 
grade compound from the manu- 
facturing process through to its ul- 
timate handling on the farm. The 
manual applies only to fertilizer 
grade ammonium nitrate. It does 
not cover blasting agents in which 
ammonium nitrate is only a com- 
ponent. 

The Association states that under 
normal circumstances and with 
simple precautions fertilizer grade 
ammonium nitrate is completely 
safe and cites the fact that “A 
thorough review of the experience 
in handling millions of tons of the 
material by rail, truck, ship and in 
warehousing, has demonstrated 
that this product can be handled 
with complete safety if the recom- 
mended procedures are observed.” 

In addition, the Association em- 
phasizes that extreme caution 
should be exercised to avoid con- 
tamination of the product with 
foreign matter, particularly organic 
materials. 


Since fertilizer grade ammonium 
nitrate is somewhat corrosive, the 
manual recommends that farmers 
and other consumers thoroughly 
clean out all application equipment 
as soon after use as possible. 

The manual states, detailed in- 
vestigation of fires involving ferti- 
lizer grade ammonium nitrate 
“failed to indicate that any of the 
fires were caused by spontaneous 
heating of the ammonium nitrate.” 
In addition, MCA says, “Investiga- 
tion of all commercial and farm 
storage fires do not reveal a single 
case in which an explosion of fer- 
tilizer grade ammonium nitrate oc- 
curred.” 

The Association says “As in the 
case of any oxidizing agent which 
stimulates the burning of combus- 
tible materials, fertilizer grade am- 
monium nitrate deserves common- 
sense treatment.” 

The manual, which is a revision 
of a similar booklet published in 
1950 by the Association, is available 
at the MCA office at 1825 Conn. 
Ave., N. W., Washington 9, D. C., 
for 50 cents a copy. 


VA Adopts Flame 
Retarded Fabrics 


Information developed from a 
study at veterans hospitals in Balti- 
more, Md., has resulted in the adop- 
tion of a flame retardant treatment 
for pajamas, bathrobes and linens 
by the Veterans Administration. 
Extensive use of these flameproofed 
items by approximately 250 patients 
showed excellent results from the 
standpoint of both safety and pa- 
tient comfort. Six wards of semi- 
ambulatory and bed patients were 
included in the study. 

The specific treatment is ap- 
proved only for use on cellulosic 
fibers such as cotton or viscose 
rayon, or on paper. The manufac- 
turer does not recommend its use 
on wool, synthetic fibers, or any 
combination of these. 

The Baltimore project was part 
of a safety study that was initiated 
by the Veterans Administration 
several years ago to explore the 
possible application of flame retard- 
ants. Uppermost in mind was the 
protection of patients whose physi- 
cal condition, often coupled with 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Photo shows an inspector taking a read- 
ing from one of the explosion alarms. 


NO CLOSE SHAVES 
— WITH 


EXPLOSIONS 


here are no close shaves with 
j cae Sill or accidents at The 
Mennen Company in Morristown, 
N. J. One of the company’s many 
products is an aerosol shave cream, 
marketed since 1952. Other pres- 
sure packaged shaving items have 
been added and there is 
every indication that still others will 
be added in the future. 

Although the company is prob- 
ably better known for marketing 
and production know-how, it is also 
one of the more advanced safety- 


since, 
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wise. This is a necessity because 
butane propellant is used in most 
of the aerosol packaging process. 
Mennen has gone beyond necessity 








in safeguarding employees against 
possible hazards that might arise 
in this packaging. 

The nature of this operation— 
use of butane propellant—could re- 
sult, without proper precaution, in 
unsafe concentrations of 
tible gas. A mixture of only 1.6 
percent butane vapor in air is con- 
sidered a flammable or explosive at- 
mosphere. 

In addition to an efficient ventila- 
tion system which guards against 


combus- 


such an accumulation, the butane 
packaging area and gassing room 
are also equipped with self-con- 
tained combustible gas alarms that 
provide a 300 percent margin of 
safety. 

The visual alarms are connected 
electrically to halt all equipment 
and close a motorized LPG supply 
valve if the concentration of com- 
bustible butane gas reaches 25 per- 
cent of the lower explosive limit. 

These explosion alarms are de- 
with zero calibration 


signed and 


(Continued on the next page) 


A diaphragm vacuum pump, an in- 
tegral part of the alarm unit, which 
draws air supply from loading room. 
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stability. A locking door eliminates 
any possible tampering with con- 
trols. Motor and pump assembly, 
meter, relay, and all other compo- 
nents are housed in a wall-mounted 
834 by 14% by 6%-inch cabinet. 

Aside from these safety factors, 
Mennen also utilizes the alarms to 
control the LP supply valve, and 
the in-feed and exhaust equipment. 
In addition, the combustible gas de- 
tecting units indicate the degree of 
leakage of finished product, while 
the pressure packaged items are 
passed—at the rate of 120 per min- 
ute—through a hot water immer- 
sion test tank. 


Pictures by courtesy of Mine Safety 
0 


Appliances 


Flame Retarded Fabrics 

(from page 32) 

poor smoking habits, requires spe- 
cial precautionary measures. An ad- 
ditional consideration was the value 
of flame retardants in reducing fire 
hazards where oxygen tents and 
other potentially hazardous devices 
must be used. 

From the government’s stand- 
point, it was essential that a retard- 
ant do more than make textiles in- 
capable of supporting a flame once 
the source of heat is removed. 
Since treated garments would come 
in direct contact with the skin, it 
was vital that they cause no skin 
irritation or sensitivity. In addition, 
the soft feel of the garment should 
be maintained. From an economy 
standpoint, any suitable applica- 
tion of flame retardants should be 
capable of being incorporated into 
a normal hospital laundry opera- 
tion without excessive expenditures 
for new equipment or alterations, 
and without requiring additional 
personnel. 

Two basic types of flame-resistant 
agents exist. They can be divided 
into “permanent” or “renewable” 
treatments. Although longer last- 
ing, “permanent” treatments may 
not last the life of the garment 
since a small portion of the retard- 
ancy is lost with each laundering. 
Items treated in this manner re- 
quire repeated testing to be sure 
they maintain the required safety 
level. The treatment itself cannot 
be applied by the user. 

“Renewable” agents can be ap- 
plied as part of the laundering op- 
eration. Since they are water solu- 
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ble, treatment is made during each 
washing, completely restoring the 
original level of flame retardance. 
The solution is recoverable for re- 
use. At present, items treated in 
this manner cannot be handled 
successfully by flat-work ironers, 
but continuing research is in prog- 
ress to overcome this condition. A 
renewable type of flame retardant 
was selected by the V.A. 

Previous clinical work done by 
the manufacturer demonstrated 
that skin irritation would be un- 
likely. Prior testing had also con- 
firmed the product's efficiency as an 
anti-flame agent. 

Thanks to the ingenuity of the 
supervisor of the Baltimore hospital 
laundry, an efficient, inexpensive 
system for installing the necessary 
treating equipment was designed 
for less than $160. Most of the ex- 
penditure was for a pump, which 
was the only additional piece of 
equipment needed. 

The application process is rela- 
tively simple. Clothing that has 
been laundered and dried is put 
back into the washer once again 
and saturated in the special solu- 
tion. Excess solution is pumped 
back into a storage tank. Treated 
items are then extracted and dried 
again in the normal manner. The 
flame-retardant solution remains 
stable and requires no checking. 
During the test periods, 166 gallons 
of the solution were required to 
treat approximately 1,100 pounds 
of dry wash. A total of 690 gallons 
was made up for the test, with 534 
gallons being recovered from the 
rinse cycle for reuse. This same 
type of flame retardant treatment 
has already been incorporated in 
the production of disposable mat- 
tress pads by a commercial manu- 
facturer. 
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Fire Standards Review 
By NFPA 


More than 65 new and revised 
fire safety standards affecting a 
wide range of industrial and com- 
mercial interests will be up for ac- 
tion at the National Fire Protection 
Association’s annual meeting. The 
conference opens May 15 at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel in Detroit. 

Printed copies of the proposals, 
and a meeting schedule showing 
when each will be discussed and 
acted upon, are available from the 
Association. In line with NFPA 
democratic procedures any inter- 
ested party, whether or not a mem- 
ber of the Association, may speak 
for or against the proposals before 
action is taken at the meeting. 

NFPA standards are widely made 
the basis for ordinances and regu- 
lations relating to fire safety, and 
also extensively used by commerce 
and industry as the basis for good 
practice. 

Among the new and _ revised 
standards to be offered at the May 
meeting by NFPA technical com- 
mittees are proposals in fields rang- 
ing from aviation and electronic 
computers to hospitals and service 
stations. 


Wide Range Covered 


Following are some of the new 
and revised NFPA standards that 
will be of interest to industrial 
safety, fire and hygiene personnel. 

The Committee on Aircraft Fuel 
Servicing proposes important 
changes in the Standard on Aircraft 
Fuel Servicing on the Ground, cov- 
ering tank vehicle emergency shut- 
offs and connections as well as fixed 
fueling system equipment. 

The Sectional Committee on Air- 
craft Hangars and Airport Facilities 
will submit for final adoption rec- 
ommendations on aircraft fueling 
ramp drainage which are exten- 
sively revised from last year’s ten- 
tative draft. The recommendations 
call for drainage systems able to 
handle both flammable liquid spills 
and normal water drainage. Also to 
be submitted for tentative adoption 
is a proposed standard on construc- 
tion and protection of airport ter- 
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minal buildings covering the special 
life safety and fire problems asso- 
ciated with these structures. 


The Sectional Committee on Air- 
craft Maintenance and Servicing is 
submitting for adoption additional 
recommendations on aircraft oxy- 
gen system maintenance covering 
the use of oxygen carts to recharge 
oxygen cylinders aboard aircraft. 
Also to be submitted are recom- 
mendations on fuel transfer equip- 
ment and pressure testing of air- 
craft fuel systems, to be added to 
the current recommendations on 
fuel tank repair operations tenta- 
tively adopted in 1959. 


The Sectional Committee on Air- 
craft Rescue and Fire Fighting is 
submitting recommendations to aid 
airport management in selecting the 
needed vehicular performance cri- 
teria for aircraft rescue and fire 
fighting vehicles. The report covers 
major vehicles weighing in excess 
of 4 tons and light rescue vehicles 
weighing under this figure. The 
committee also has a new set of 
recommendations on aircraft rescue 
and fire fighting techniques for fire 
departments using conventional fire 
apparatus and equipment and a 
proposed guide on foaming of run- 
ways for crash protection. 


The Committee on Automatic 
Sprinklers will propose important 
changes in spacing requirements in 
the Standard on Installation of 
Sprinkler Systems. The changes 
are predicated on last year’s tests 
conducted by Factory Mutual En- 
gineering Division. 


The Committee on Carbon Diox- 
ide Systems will submit a complete 
revision of the existing standard on 
this subject, based on newly-devel- 
oped principles which significantly 
increase the efficiency of this pro- 
tective equipment, and also allow 
more latitude in design. 


The Committee on Chemicals 
and Explosives will offer a com- 
pletely revised version of the pres- 
ent table of common hazardous 
chemicals, re-titled as “Hazardous 
Chemicals Data.” It incorporates 
latest information on fire and explo- 
sion hazards as well as recom- 
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mended storage and fire fighting 
procedures. 

The Committee on Chimneys and 
Heating Equipment will propose 
changes in two standards to permit 
the use of the Type L venting sys- 
tem in fuel-burning appliances 
which have been tested and listed 
as suitable for such use. 

The Combustible Metals Com- 
mittee will submit revisions to three 
existing standards on magnesium, 


titanium and zirconium, all aimed 
at improving the safe handling of 
these metals. 

The Committee on Dehydrators 
and Driers will submit a complete 
revision of the present Standard on 
Dehydrators and Driers for Agri- 
cultural Products, designed to bring 
up to date its recommendations for 
drying grain. 

The Committee on Electronic 
Computer Systems, established at 
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industry request in January 1960, 
will propose tentative adoption of 
a new standard on the installation 
and protection of electronic compu- 
ter systems. Need for such safety 
recommendations was  demon- 
strated by the $7 million Pentagon 
fire of 1959. 

The Committee on Finishing 
Processes will offer revisions in the 
Standard on Spray Finishing, par- 
ticularly to recognize dry spray 
booths (spray booths not equipped 
with water washing systems) and 
to give recommended installation 
procedures for this equipment. An- 
other revision covers recognition of 
and safety recommendations for 
electrostatic hand spraying equip- 
ment. 

The Committee on Fire Hazards 
of Materials will propose final 
adoption of a revised version of its 
guide for an identification system 
to indicate fire hazards of materials. 
It establishes a uniform “signal sys- 
tem” to warn of health, fire and re- 
activity hazards of such materials 
as flammable liquids, gases and 
chemicals. 


The Committee on Flameproof- 
ing and Preservative Treatments 
will propose final adoption of the 
Standard for Fire-Retardant Treat- 
ments of Building Materials, which 
covers methods of reducing flame 
spread properties of these materials 
by both pressure impregnation and 
the use of surface coatings like 
flame-retardant paints. 

The Committee on Flammable 
Liquids will submit revisions to 
three existing standards: 

In the Flammable Liquids Code, 
clarifying area classifications in the 
use of electrical equipment at bulk 
plants and service stations; 

In the Standard on Oil Burning 
Equipment, cancelling approval of 
use of barometric-fed oil stoves and 
heaters, permitting use of Type L 
venting systems in certain fuel- 
burning appliances, and a complete 
revision of the standard’s section on 
air for combustion and ventilation; 

In the Standard on Dry Cleaning 
Plants, recognition is scheduled for 
self-service (coin-operated) dry 
cleaning establishments, restricting 
them to use of solvents classified as 
noncombustible at ordinary tem- 
peratures and only slightly flam- 
mable at higher temperatures. 
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". . . and your machine, which now has 
the safety guard back on, is being run 
by Ol’ Sid." 


In addition, the committee is sub- 
mitting a complete Standard on 
Organic Coatings Manufacture, re- 
placing an earlier standard on lac- 
quer manufacturing plants and 
expanding to cover all types of 
flammable organic coatings. 


The new Committee on Foam- 
Water Sprinkler Systems will pro- 
pose tentative adoption of a com- 
plete standard on the installation of 
foam-water sprinkler and spray sys- 
tems. It is aimed to standardize 
installation techniques and thus en- 
courage greater use of this protec- 
tion equipment, already proved ef- 
fective in such properties as aircraft 
plants and other locations where 
large flammable liquid spills may 
occur. 


The Committee on Gases will 
submit revisions to two present 
standards, om Welding and Cutting 
and on the Storage and Handling of 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases. Up for 
tentative adoption will be a new 
standard on gaseous hydrogen sys- 
tems at consumer sites, occasioned 
by increased use of hydrogen in in- 
dustrial operations. 


The Committee on Hospitals will 
submit a new standard outlining 
minimum factors in the design and 
failure-proof operation of essential 
hospital electrical systems. The 
standard has been developed in rec- 
ognition of the increasing depend- 
ence placed on_ electrically-op- 
erated apparatus in hospitals for 


preservation of life. Also due for 
submission are revisions to the pres- 
ent Code on Flammable Anesthe- 
tics. 

The Committee on Lightning 
Protection will offer revisions to the 
present Standard for Protection 
Against Lightning, principally re- 
lating to protection of ordinary 
buildings. The revised text would 
be in harmony with Underwriters’ 
Laboratories standards for light- 
ning protection equipment. 


The Committee on Machine Tool 
Electrical Standards will submit for 
tentative adoption a completely 
new standard on this subject. It 
covers all electrical equipment, ap- 
paratus and wiring furnished as a 
part of machine tools. 


The Committee on Outdoor 
Storage of Forest Products will sub- 
mit a complete revision of the pres- 
ent Standard on Wholesale and Re- 
tail Lumber Yards, covering storage 
and fire protection recommenda- 
tions. An addition to the Standard 
on Outdoor Storage of Lumber and 
Timber will also be proposed. 


The Committee on Portable Fire 
Extinguishers will propose final 
adoption of an addition to the pres- 
ent standard on this subject to cover 
the multi-purpose dry chemical ex- 
tinguisher suitable for use on Class 
A, B and C fires. Other important 
revisions call for periodic hydro- 
static testing of dry chemical and 
vaporizing liquid extinguishers. 


The Committee on Standpipes 
and Outside Protection will offer a 
new guide on fire department op- 
erations at properties protected by 
automatic sprinklers, water curtains 
and standpipe systems. 


The Committee on Static Elec- 
tricity will offer a new manual on 
this subject which incorporates the 
latest technical knowledge of static 
as a fire hazard. 


The Committee on Operation of 
Marine Terminals will submit a re- 
vision of the standard on this sub- 
ject, with recommendations on the 
use and operation of piers, wharves 
and waterfront facilities. Included 
are recommendations on cargo pile 
spacing, operation of fork-lift 
trucks, and the handling of hazard- 
ous commodities like ammonium ni- 
trate and radioactive materials. 
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Performance-Type 
Building Code Gains 


Use of a performance-type build- 
ing code by municipalities as a key 
step in the development of commu- 
nity fire safety is gaining new and 
widening acceptance, Lewis A. 
Vincent, general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, has stated. 

The latest endorsement, Mr. 
Vincent said, comes from Charles S. 
Rhyne, general counsel for the Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law 
Offices. Commenting on the draw- 
ing up or revising of local laws to 
develop fire safety, Mr. Rhyne said 
in a survey made for the National 
Association of Home Builders and 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects: 

“These performance codes are 
concerned with the results of con- 
struction rather than the manner in 
which the building is constructed. 
This gives the building industry an 
opportunity to employ new and im- 
proved techniques which often re- 
sult in a far greater saving in cost 


to the prospective building owner. 

“At the same time,” Mr. Rhyne 
added, “a higher degree of health 
and safety for the community as a 
whole and for individual occupants 
is maintained.” 

A code must be flexible in order 
to allow the use of newly-tested 
and newly-tried products of the 
building field, Mr. Rhyne said. 

Mr. Vincent pointed out that the 
National Building Code of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
is a performance-type code. Today, 
well over 1200 towns and cities 
have adopted the code or portions 
of it to assure incorporation of 
reasonable fire safety in existing 
and future construction. 

It was the pioneer code in the 
United States and was first pub- 
lished in 1905. Since that time it 
has been periodically revised to 
keep abreast of new methods of 
construction and uses of building 
materials. 

“For example, where fire resist- 
ance ratings are needed for various 
portions of a building, any assem- 
bly of materials that has been 
shown by test to have the required 


rating is acceptable. Likewise, the 
use of interior finish materials is 
based upon a test standard, and 
any material having a flame spread 
rating within the established limits 
is acceptable.” 

The National Building Code, Mr. 
Vincent added, includes provisions 
which affect strength and stability 
of the building, and also contains 
provisions for means of egress, re- 
duction of the spread of fire within 
the building as well as from build- 
to building, construction of 
chimneys, and safe installation of 
heat-producing appliances, heating, 
air conditioning and ventilating sys- 
tems. 

Also included are items affecting 
health and sanitation. 

“Every city and town in the 
United States should be prepared 
for future building programs by 
having a modern up-to-date build- 
ing code, with provisions for strict 
enforcement,” Mr. Vincent de- 
clared. 

Copies of the code may be ob- 
tained from the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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Departmental safety certificates 
were awarded at The Stanley 
Works to 13 superintendents and 
managers representing 158 depart- 
ments in four company divisions, 
hardware, electric tools, steel and 
steel strapping, having no lost-time 
accidents from a one to an eight- 
year period, January 1953 to Jan- 
uary 1961. 

The awards represent a com- 
bined total of 22,399,733 man hours 
for the period without a disabling 
accident according to A. C. Schaff- 
rick, safety director. For 28 depart- 
ments, the awards are for a con- 
tinous eight year period, eight 
departments for seven years, six 
departments for six years, 63 
departments for five years, 12 
departments for four years, 11 de- 
partments for three years, 17 
departments for two years and 13 
departments for one year. 


More than 1,500 employees of 
Lockheed Aircraft Service at Idle- 
wild completed a record 1,219,200 
man-hours of work without a dis- 
abling accident in the last six 
months of 1960, according to Rah- 
land C. Zinn, base manager. The 
178-day accident-free record Mr. 
Zinn attributes to “increasing 
awareness of on-the-job safety 
among all employees.” This aware- 
ness, he says, has been stimulated 
by an active safety committee of 
management personnel and a labor 
union representative. Training 
courses in safety, improved house- 
keeping techniques, and emphasis 
on personal protection through use 
of goggles, “bump” hats and other 
company-supplied clothing have 
contributed to the safety record. 
The appointment last Spring of a 
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full-time safety supervisor, Frank 
H. Nolander, has served to keep 
personnel on their safety toes, Mr. 
Zinn says. 

“One technique we are using is to 
photograph questionable work 
practices before accidents can hap- 
pen,” he points out. “Using a Pola- 
roid camera, we can develop the 
pictures on the spot to show our 
people where the hazards exist and 
how they can be overcome. This 
has worked out so well in educating 
our people individually that we are 
now using these pictures in our 
safety-training sessions.” 


It was safer for employees in the 
Liquid Rocket Plant of Aerojet- 
General Corporation in their work 
on rocket engines for space vehicles 
during 1960 than it was for most 
workers in offices across the United 


States. During a safety award 
luncheon, it was announced the 
accident frequency rate at Aerojet’s 
Liquid Rocket Plant was .53, com- 
pared to a national average of 6.47 
for all industries reporting to the 
National Safety Council and .71 for 
most offices across the United 
States. Special awards were pre- 
sented to six Liquid Rocket Plant 
division managers, each of whom 
had directed employees through at 
least 1,000,000 man-hours without a 
disabling accident in a period start- 
ing January, 1959. 

Recipients of the awards were R. 
J. Mill, Manager of the Manufactur- 
ing Division; R. C. Stiff, Manager 
of the Engineering and Research 
Division; J. B. Hamilton, Manager 
of the Quality Control Division; J. 
H. Parsons, Manager of the Ma- 
teriel Division; D. M. Tenenbaum, 
Manager of the Test Division; and 


J. W. Cronin, Manager of the De- 
velopment Shops Division. Mill also 
received a special award for demon- 
strating the best Liquid Rocket 
Plant safety performance during 
1960. 


Certain-teed Products Corpora- 
tion’s Richmond, California plant 
has won the company’s annual In- 
ter-Plant Safety Contest, it was an- 
nounced by Matt Fink, national 
safety director. At a safety banquet 
for the plant’s 160 employees the 
President's Trophy was presented 
by Mr. Fink. H. E. Tittsworth is 
plant manager and L. A. Hobbit, 
plant safety director. 

The Richmond Plant completed 
the year 1960 without a chargeable 
disabling injury, working 314,636 
accident-free man-hours. Mr. Fink 
announced that the company’s Ta- 
coma, Washington Plant also 
marked an outstanding safety re- 
cord by completing 1,565 days, or 
450,144 man-hours, without a 
chargeable injury. 


For its unusual achievement in 
accident prevention, seven years 
without a disabling accident, the 
Hampton, lowa, plant of the May- 
tag Co. has been cited by Travelers 
Insurance Co. A special plaque was 
recently given the plant for its un- 
blemished safety record which goes 
back to October 1, 1953 and in- 
cludes more than two million man- 
hours. 


a — o 
For the second time in three 


years, all United States Gypsum 
Company plants worked a full 
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month without a lost-time injury. 
In January, 1,750,000 man-hours 
were safely worked in a total of 66 
plants and warehouses. At the same 
time reportable injuries were only 
half the number in December. 

As of the end of January, one 
plant (East Chicago, Ind.) has 
passed the 3,000,000 man-hour mark 
without a disabling injury, and an- 
other (South Gate, Cal.) has almost 
reached it. Eight other plants have 
passed the 1,000,000 man-hour mark 
and six additional plants the 1000- 
day mark. 


This year’s presentation of St. 
Regis Paper Company’s Roy K. 
Ferguson Safety Award, presented 
annually to the St. Regis location 
with the best three-year cumulative 
safety record, was made to the 
Container Division’s Mt. Wolf, 
Pennsylvania, plant. Mt. Wolf had 
a frequency rate of zero in lost time 
injuries over the past three years, 
and during this period accumulated 
a million man-hours without a dis- 
abling injury. The award, presented 
by Mr. Ferguson was accepted on 
behalf of Mt. Wolf by William H. 
Stonesifer, a printer-slotter operator 
with 12 years’ service with the com- 
pany. Mr. Stonesifer was the win- 
ner in a drawing held among all 
the employees at the plant to deter- 
mine who would accept the award. 


Intensified efforts by chemical 
manufacturers to improve on-the- 
job safety practices resulted in a 
decrease in the frequency rate of 
industrial injuries last year as com- 
pared to 1959, according to a re- 
port released by the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association. The  fre- 
quency rate of injuries due to in- 
plant accidents declined from 3.38 
per million man-hours worked in 
1959 to 3.19 in 1960. However, the 
rates were higher than in 1956—-7-8. 

There were 112 chemical manu- 
facturing companies participating in 
1960 in the Association’s analysis 
of worker injury experience. These 
companies range in size from those 
employing less than 250 workers to 
companies employing more than 
5,000 persons. Of those 112 com- 
panies, 30 also participated in an 
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analysis of off-the-job injuries which 
in 1960 increased to 6.35 from 5.68 
per million man-hours of exposure 
in 1959. 

Coincidentally, the on-the-job in- 
jury frequency rate for workers in 
those same 30 companies was 1.54 
per million man-hours worked. 

In terms of severity rate of all 
injuries as measured in terms of 
calendar days lost per million man- 
hours of exposure, the industry also 
showed a decline from 617 in 1959 
to 552 in 1960, the report states. 


Campbell M. Allen, Chief Safety 
Engineer of Armco Steel Corpora- 
tion, received a life membership in 
the American Society of Safety 
Engineers at a dinner held in his 
honor by the society’s Southwestern 
Ohio Chapter. The life membership 
certificate was in recognition of his 
outstanding efforts over the past 38 
years in promoting safety. 

Allen retires from his Armco posi- 
tion March 31. He is recognized as 


an authority on safety procedure 
and organization in the steel indus- 
try. 

He has been Chairman of the 
Metal Section of the National Safety 
Council and has served on the coun- 
cils Executive Committee. He has 
been Chairman of the Metals Sec- 
tion of the All-Ohio Safety Congress 
and a member of the Advisory 
Committee of that organization. He 
is a member of the Ohio Society 
of Safety Engineers, the American 
Society of Safety Engineers and the 
Board of Control of the Middletown 
Safety Council. He is also a member 
of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute Safety Committee. 


Garlock, Inc., of Palmyra, N. Y., 
established as of March 6, 1961 an 
all time company safety record of 
one million man-hours of produc- 
tion without a disabling accident. 
This million hour goal reflects the 
effectiveness of an extensive safety 
campaign on the part of the 1,822 
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employees and was recorded over a 
period of 110 consecutive days. The 
campaign for increased safety hab- 
its was promoted in the employee 
newspaper, safety meetings, sugges- 
tion program, and display of promi- 
nent and pertinent safety informa- 
tion, under the direction of Safety 
Director Everett Merritt. 


Employees at the Piney River, 
Virginia, plant of American Cyan- 
amid Company have completed 8,- 
000,000 man-hours of operation 
over a 10-year span without a dis- 
abling accident. The event was 
celebrated with a special ceremony 
honoring the 425 plant employees. 


The Fibreboard Plant of The 
Flintkote Company has been 
awarded a safety plaque by the 
American Paper & Pulp Association 
in recognition of the plant’s main- 
taining the lowest five-year injury 
rate in the South. The facility, lo- 
cated in Meridian, Miss., makes 
acoustical ceiling tile and related 
products. 


The National Safety Council has 
awarded the U.S. Army Transpor- 
tation Terminal Command, Atlantic 
(USATTCA), U.S. Army Transpor- 
tation Terminal Hampton Roads, 
and U.S. Army Transportation Ter- 
minal Command, Arctic, its high- 
est award, “The Award of Honor,” 
for their safety performance during 
the Fiscal Year 1960. Major General 
Frank S. Besson, Jr., Chief of Trans- 
portation, on behalf of the Council, 
presented the three plaques to Brig. 
Gen. Charles F. Tank, Command- 
ing General of the USATTCA, in 


Washington recently. 
* = + 


Spector Freight System, Inc., has 
announced the following safe driv- 
ing achievements in the wake of re- 
cording its best safety record last 
year, both in highway and city driv- 
ing: 

1. Drivers from five of the com- 
pany’s eastern terminals recently 
completed six months of highway 
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driving in which they rolled up 2,- 
000,000 miles without receiving a 
traffic ticket or having a single traffic 
accident—not even a_ scratched 
fender. 

2. The company’s over-the-road 
drivers last year accounted for 200,- 
000 miles per accident, an all-time 
Spector safe driving record. 

The achievements, announced by 
John T. Dieter, Spector’s director 
of driving and safety, were said to 
have resulted in part from “Spec- 
tor’s safety oriented selection and 
training program, rigid driver re- 
quirements, and enforcement of the 
company’s driver regulations.” 

In a five-year period, Spector 
has decreased its highway insurance 
rates for personal injury and prop- 
erty damage by 67 percent. 

Dieter also called attention to the 
contribution made to Spector's 
safety record by the company’s 
more than 700 city drivers, includ- 
ing 512 drivers who were honored 
by the National Safety Council in 
1960. These drivers, he noted, are 
confronted by high accident risks in 
crowded metropolitan areas. 


The safety contest of the Institute 
of Scrap Iron & Steel, which is run 
through national headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., is designed to 
help reduce the volume of accidents 
in iron and steel scrap processing 
yards by making management and 
employees more safety conscious. 

The Philadelphia chapter has pre- 
sented Certificates of Safety 
Achievement, for having no acci- 
dents during the period of the con- 
test (Jan. 1 — Oct. 31, 1960), to the 
following: Ace Iron & Metal Co., 
Camden, N. J., and Abrams Metal 
Co., Philadelphia. 

The Northern California chapter 
presented a Certificate of Safety 
Achievement to Heppner Iron & 
Metal Co., Fresno, Calif. 

The Pittsburgh chapter has made 
eleven safety awards. Presented 
with Certificates of Safety Achieve- 
ment, for having no accidents dur- 
ing the period of the contest (Jan. 
1 —- Oct. 31, 1960), were the follow- 
ing: Penn Iron & Metal Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Charles Fingeret Co., 
Coraopolis; City Iron & Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh; Brodsky & Co., Indiana; 
Riverside Iron & Steel Co., Monon- 


gahela; Assad Iron & Metal Co., 
Brownsville; Joseph Hurwitz Co., 
Butler; Harry Ellanovitz, Dillon- 
vale; P. J. Greco Sons Inc., Taren- 
tum; and Charles Horewitz Sons, 
Butler. 

A Letter of Safety Commenda- 
tion also went to Tube City Iron & 
Metal Co., Glassport, for having an 
accident rate which was lower than 
the national average as established 
by the contest. 

The New York chapter has pre- 
sented Certificates of Safety 
Achievement to the following: Sea- 
board Metal & Salvage Corp., 
Brooklyn; McMahon Iron & Metal 
Co., Bronx; and Scrap Iron Baling 
Corp., Brooklyn. 


New Reporting Rules 
For Railroad Accidents 


Four major changes in accident 
reporting rules for the railroad in- 
dustry which went into effect in 
February were hailed by Harry See, 
Chairman of the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives’ Association’s Committee 
on Safety, as “a major advance, but 
only a first step, in railroad labor's 
determined and continuing cam- 
paign to reduce the mounting toll 
of accidents on the railroads.” 

Mr. See listed the major changes 
in accident reporting practices for 
the railroad industry which are es- 
tablished by the new rules as fol- 
lows: 

1. Henceforth, accidents to all 
railroad employees must be re- 
ported. This change was made 
mandatory by Congress in legisla- 
tion enacted last year. Previously, 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had required the reporting of 
accidents to only a portion of rail- 
road employees and accidents to 
certain occupational groups were 
excluded. 

2. Hereafter, any accident seri- 
ous enough to incapacitate an em- 
ployee so that he is unable to per- 
form his regular duties for a period 
of 24 hours or more must be re- 
ported. Previously, accidents in the 
railroad industry were reportable 
only after 72 hours’ incapacitation, 
although the general practice in 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Consultative Approach 
To Safety 


This 9-page Bulletin, issued by 
the Labor Department's Bureau of 
Labor Standards, advocates the 
consultative approach as_ the 
modern technique of industrial ac- 
cident prevention. 

The bulletin defines the meaning 
of safety consultation and suggests 
how it can be put into practice. The 
present practices of safety inspec- 
tions, education, and promotion, 
along with their limitations, are dis- 
cussed and suggestions made for 
integrating them into a single pro- 
gram. A consultative technique, in- 
volving an appraisal of the hazards 
and the present safety program, the 
formulation of recommendations, 
and means of carrying out the rec- 
ommendations, is discussed in de- 
tail. 

Copies are for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., at 15 cents a copy. 
Single copies are available, without 
charge, from the Bureau of Labor 
Standards while the supply lasts. 


Foremen’s Safety 
Techniques That Work 


The third in a series of practical 
guidebooks on various aspects of 
safety program administration by 
Joseph A. DeLuca directs its atten- 
tion to the daily safety techniques 
used by foremen or supervisors. 
The two previous guides gave help- 
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The Safety Shelf 


ful information on _ conducting 
safety meetings and handling the 
problem of false claims in work- 
men’s compensation. 

The new guide, “Daily Safety 
How for Manager, Supervisor, 
Foreman,” is particularly effective 
in showing what the man or woman 
in charge of a group can actually 
DO on a day-to-day basis to pre- 
vent accidents. The ideas presented 
for arousing interest in safety 
among employees may be new to 
many readers of the guide, but they 
have all been use-tested for success. 
Perhaps even more important than 
the practical suggestions and tips, 
helpful as they undoubtedly are, is 
the way the booklet stimulates the 
imagination. The guide not only 
makes its own valuable points but 
also, intentionally or not, encour- 
ages the foreman to make his own 
creative exploration of lively safety 
programming. 


Contents of Book 


The booklet includes such sub- 
jects as: new employee orientation, 
safety task assignment, the proctor 
system, frequency rates, physical 
orderliness, daily job placement, 
daily “musts,” stability control, 
safety contests. One of the key 
phrases is represented by S.T.A. 
which stands for Safety Task As- 
signment. In other words, it em- 
phasizes that Safety is a part of 
every Task Assignment. 

Once again the booklet’s mate- 
rial is presented in a condensed 
style that is pithy and deft. As an 
example, the author’s admonition 
at the front of the book might be 
quoted: “The articles written into 


this book are intentionally brief 
out of respect for your time and in- 
telligence.” 

The author is a Divisional Safety 
Superintendent of the duPont En- 
gineering Department, with 27 
years’ experience in practicing what 
he briefs in this book. With a de- 
gree in Industrial Engineering from 
the University of Pittsburgh, he is 
a member of numerous safety and 
engineering societies and _ has 
served in executive and advisory 
capacities for many safety organiza- 
tions. 

Copies of the 50-page booklet are 
available at $3.20 each from: New 
Forum Publishing Co., Inc., P. O. 
Drawer 2724, Wilmington 5, Del. 
Discounts are given for quantities 
of 6 or over. 


X-Ray Protection 


X-Ray Protection Up to Three 
Million Volts, National Bureau of 
Standards Handbook 76, prepared 
by Subcommittee 3 of the National 
Committee on Radiation Protection 
and Measurement (52 pages, 25 
cents) can be ordered from Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

This handbook contains data and 
recommendations pertaining to all 
persons involved, including the 
manufacturers of the apparatus, de- 
signers and builders of the rooms 
housing it, the individuals in charge 
of installations, and the persons ac- 
tually using the equipment. 

Basic requirements as to safety 
standards are essentially the same 
in this Handbook as in its immedi- 
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ate predecessor, Handbook 60. 
Tables have been revised to con- 
form with the new lower maximum 
permissible dose (MPD) adopted 
by the NCRP in 1957, and the dif- 
ferences in the maximum permis- 
sible doses allowed in controlled 
areas and their environs. Recom- 
mendations have been altered, de- 
leted, or added as necessary to 
cover situations created by recent 
technical advances in machine de- 
sign and by the development of 
new radiological techniques. 

However, according to a state- 
ment made by the subcommittee in 
the preface, the philosophy remains 
as it was originally expressed by 
the Committee 30 years ago, 
namely, that unnecessary radiation 
exposure should always be avoided 
and all exposure held to the mini- 
mum compatible with practical 
clinical requirements. 

Foreign remittances must be in 
U. S. exchange and should include 
an additional one-fourth of the pub- 
lication cost to cover mailing. 
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Air Pollution 


The increasingly serious problem 
of air pollution is now world-wide 
because of the larger concentra- 
tions of population and industry. It 
has been intensified by the com- 
plexity of oxident-type pollutants 
and their harmful effects on health 
and comfort. 

Discussion of this almost univer- 
sal problem is presented in a new 
book, “Air Pollution,” published by 
the Columbia University Press in 
cooperation with the World Health 
Organization. Written by experts 
of several countries, the papers in 
this volume demonstrate the scien- 
tific and technical achievements of 
the past ten years in analyzing and 
controlling contamination of the at- 
mosphere. Medical, _ physical, 
chemical and legislative aspects of 
air pollution are considered. Re- 
cent developments in the field of air 
pollution sampling, analysis and in- 
strumentation are also examined. 
An extensive study of radioactive 
pollution of the air includes maxi- 
mum permissible concentrations of 
radionuclides in the air. 

It is available for $10 from: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Radiological 
Measurements 


Report of the International Com- 
mission on Radiological Units and 
Measurements (ICRU) 1959, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards Hand- 
book 78 (90 pages, 65 cents) is avail- 
able from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

This report supersedes the 1956 
report which was published as Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards Hand- 
book 62. The present handbook, 
approximately twice the previous 
size, provides increased coverage 
in the areas of clinical application 
and the physical aspects of dosim- 
etry. Attention is also directed 
toward the present status of agree- 
ment between the national stand- 
ardizing laboratories in the fields 
of radionuclide and X-ray measure- 
ments. More detailed tables and 
graphs of data needed for dose de- 


termination from physical measure- 
ments are included. 

The aim of much of the work of 
the ICRU, as this report points out, 
is to improve the accuracy of the 
evaluation of absorbed dose in all 
places of interest in a patient or 
other objects. It is the position of 
the Commission that, for compari- 
sons of biological effects, the ab- 
sorbed dose should be known as ac- 
curately as possible and the limits 
of accuracy should be estimated. 

Material in Handbook 78 is di- 
vided into three parts. Part 1, Gen- 
eral Considerations, consists of a 
definition of terms, such as quan- 
tities and units (absorbed dose, 
gram rad, roentgen per millicurie 
hour, etc.), and RBE, relative bio- 
logical effectiveness, as a recog- 
nized symbol in the field. Part I 
discusses clinical and biological ap- 
plications, and Part III, physical 
aspects of dosimetry. 

Foreign remittances must be in 
U. S. exchange and should include 
an additional one-fourth of the pub- 
lication price to cover mailing costs. 


New Reporting Rules 
(from page 40) 


other major industries is to submit 
reports on the 24-hour basis. 

3. The previous permission 
granted to the chief medical of- 
ficer on each railroad to determine 
whether “doubtful” cases should be 
reported has been eliminated, with 
the result that responsibility is now 
placed on the railroads to report 
all accidents serious enough to pre- 
vent an employee from performing 
his regular duties. 

4. Beginning in calendar year 
1962, a separate report form must 
be submitted for each reportable 
personal injury. Carriers who wish 
to make reports in this way imme- 
diately, however, will be permitted 
and encouraged to do so. 

Mr. See said that his labor com- 
mittee and staff will continue work- 
ing with the representatives of the 
carriers and the ICC during the 
coming months to effect further 
changes in the accident reporting 
rules which may be necessary. He 
said that the joint committee plans 
to check on the reporting of acci- 
dents under the new rules and on 
the adequacy of the information 
which is now required. 
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Driver Training Films 


The National Association of Auto- 
motive Mutual Insurance Compa- 
nies has announced the completion 
of two new sound-color films for 
training of commercial vehicle 
drivers. Each 16mm film runs ap- 
proximately 10 minutes. 

“Can You Stop In Time” is the 
story of one driver's awakening to 
the distance it takes to stop his ve- 
hicle. It emphasizes the need for 
allowing proper space when follow- 
ing other vehicles and discusses 
factors which vary stopping dis- 
tance. 

“Intersection Safety” features an 
insurance claim representative who 
illustrates different types of inter- 
section collisions. It depicts inter- 
section situations and presents four 
basic rules for preventing this type 
of accident. 

Copies priced at $65, or preview 
prints, may be obtained from Dal- 
las Jones Productions, Inc., 430 W. 
Grant Place, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


Radioisotope Uses 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
has available for free-loan or pur- 
chase a new, 57-minute color mo- 
tion picture, “Industrial Applica- 
tions of Radioisotopes.” The 16mm, 
semi-technical film is a survey of 
the current widespread uses of 
radioisotopes in American industry. 
It is available from the Commis- 
sion’s domestic and overseas film 
libraries. 

The film tells the story of what 
the “peaceful atom” is doing for 
the industrial researcher, the manu- 
facturer and the consumer. Ex- 
amples of the industrial uses of 
isotopes for thickness, density and 
level gauging, radiography, and 
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filmed at 26 sites 


The film shows 


tracing were 
across the nation. 
specific applications in industries 
such as rubber products, sheet 
metal, plastics, paper, nylon, food 
and container, ship-building, oil, 
and automobiles. Also shown are 
other applications which hold po- 
tential for future development and& 
broader use, such as luminescence, 
static elimination, isotopic power, 
and uses of high intensity radiation. 
Though of interest to a broad 
audience, the film is designed pri- 
marily to acquaint industrial man- 
agement with the versatility, the 
economy and ease with which 
radioisotope techniques can be 
adapted to plant requirements. The 
film recognizes that the number of 
industrial organizations currently 
using these new techniques of 
measurement and control is only a 
fraction of the films that could 
profitably use these atomic tools. 


Film Libraries 


The film, which was produced by 
the U. S. Army Pictorial Center 
under the technical direction of the 
Commission’s Office of Isotopes De- 
velopment, has been placed with 
the Commission’s 10 domestic film 
libraries in New York City; Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Aiken, S.C.; Oak 
Ridge, Tenn.; Argonne, Il.; Albu- 
querque, N.M.; Grand Junction, 
Colo.; Idaho Falls, Idaho; Berkeley, 
Calif.; Richland, Wash. 

The film has also been placed 
with the Commission’s four over- 
seas film libraries at the U.S. Em- 
bassies in London, Brussels, Buenos 
Aires and Tokyo. A print has been 
supplied to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna. 
All prints are in English. 

Prints are available for purchase 
from the Army Pictorial Center, 35- 
11 35th Avenue, Long Island City, 


1, New York. Information on pu 
chase of prints by private or govern- 
ment agencies, including cost, may 
be obtained from the Audio-Visual 
Branch, Office of Public Informa- 
tion, U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Washington 25, D. C. 


Hospital Safety Films 


Two sets of stripfilms dealing 
with safety in hospitals have been 
produced by Argonaut 
Co. and are available for purchase 
from that company. 
matter for the films was selected 


Insurance 
The subject 


16mm Industrial Safety Films 


IT'S IN THE CARDS (18 min.) 


deals with the problem of . care- 
lessness and chance taking the film is so 
excellent... that it's highly recommended 
as @ supplement and attitude builder in any 
program." 


Association of Casualty & Surety Companies 


IT DIDN'T HAVE TO HAPPEN (13 min.) 


deals with familiar personal afti- 
tudes which are responsible for either safety 
or tragedy .. . the film has impact and sus- 
pense; it is an excellent job." 


Association of Casualty & Surety Companies 


“In our estimation this is the most excellent 
film we have ever seen on safety." 


Swivelier Company, New York 


For a complete list 
of Iémm sound 
Industrial Safety Films 
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International Film Bureau Inc. 
332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 4, Ill. HArrison 7-4546 
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from an analysis of the most prev- 
alent causes of accidents in hospi- 
tals and the films were photo- 
graphed in full color in actual 
hospital settings. Each is inter- 
spersed with cartoon slides for 
faster pacing and educational value. 
In addition to the 35 mm stripfilms, 
accompanying sound is provided on 
334% RPM recordings with a choice 
of inaudible signal for automatic 
slide change or audible signal for 
manual slide change. 

“Slips and Falls In Hospitals” re- 
quires 19:58 minutes’ showing time 
and covers slip and fall hazards at 
entrances and on wet steps, eleva- 
tor accidents, proper shoes, light- 
ing, how to carry trays, floor main- 
tenance precautions, electric cord 
hazards, dropped objects, kitchen 
and dietary safeguards and dangers 
of cluttered rooms. 

“Safe Handling of Patients” lasts 
14:53 minutes. Its subject matter 
includes: 7 rules for safe lifting, 
stretcher handling in elevators, 
moving patient from bed _ to 
stretcher, turning patients in bed, 
moving patient up in bed, moving 
a wheeled stretcher, handling rules 
in surgery, use of bedpans, wheel- 
chairs, patients on crutches, foot- 
stools, swinging door hazards. 

Each film is available for $35 on 
three-day approval through Argo- 
naut Insurance Co., Engineering 
Dept., 250 Middlefield Rd., Menlo 
Park, Calif. 


Electrical Engineering 
Safety Code Urged 


Adoption of universal electrical 
engineering safety standards was 
urged at the Winter Meeting of 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 

The electrical industry for many 
years has had safety standards for 
equipment and installations, but 
safety rules have been drawn up 
by individual utilities and users of 
electrical equipment, while no 
general safety standards have been 
adopted, it was pointed out. 

“Sound electrical engineering 
safety standards should take their 
place alongside accepted standards 
for equipment and _ installations 
practices,” J. W. St. Andre, of the 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
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U.S. Forest Service Boosts 


As Safety Symbol 


Paula Bunyan, in lumberman's shirt and 
hard hat, poses against the background 
of her domain—the forests and hills. 


The U. S. Forest Service recently 
announced plans for promoting 
Paula Bunyan, its new safety sym- 
bol (and “daughter” of the cele- 
brated woodsman, Paul Bunyan) as 
a servicewide personality approach 
to safety. At the present time Paula 
—Official Guardian of Forest Serv- 


“Paula” 


ice Safety—is represented on the na- 
tional level only by Ruth Ann 
Shenk of the Forest Service. 

Recently Paula made her debut 
at a servicewide meeting of Forest 
Service safety officers, and was 
granted an enthusiastic reception. 
Paula has proved very adaptable as 
a safety symbol. In addition to her 
personal appearances, her picture 
is used on various promotional ma- 
terials. 

It has been suggested that Paula 
may expand her activities beyond 
the Forest Service—perhaps to be 
adopted by the lumber industry or 
any other industries related to for- 
ests and soil. 

The Forest Service will welcome 
ideas for additional uses of the 
“Paula Bunyan” safety theme, and 
will be glad to help in adapting 
this symbol for use in other indus- 
tries. For further information, 
write to: Seth Jackson or Jack 
Heintzelman, U. S. Forest Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Picture by courtesy of E. D. Bullard Co 





Corporation, Newark, O., told a 
symposium on industry and safety. 
Mr. St. Andre pointed out that 
while electrical equipment is manu- 
factured with safe operations in 
mind, in actual use it often is re- 
quired to handle current and volt- 
age for which it was not designed, 
and frequently the operator is in- 
sufficiently trained in the safe use 
of the equipment. As electricity 
plays a greater and greater role in 
industry, commerce and community 
life, electrical equipment using 
high voltage and current is being 
used increasingly by untrained 
personnel, Mr. Andre said. 

In urging the adoption of safety 
standards, Mr. Andre observed that 
too often “we bank on the ‘other 
fellow’ to know how, when and 
what to do in regard to safety.” 

Electrical engineering safety 
standards would “pay off in re- 


duced hazards” by better design, 
more adequate electrical equip- 
ment, assistance to purchasing 
agents in getting better equipment, 
elimination of bad installation prac- 
tices, informing personnel of poten- 
tial dangers, interpreting codes 
and other safety information, re- 
ducing the possibilities of repetitive 
errors in design and establishing 
operating rules and regulations. 


“All these factors will promote 
a safer, more trouble free, electrical 
power system and guarantee a min- 
imum of downtime due to electrical 
trouble. Operating personnel will 
thus be more fully protected in 
their daily task and the equipment 
itself will continue to perform as 
it was intended to do when in- 
stalled. This all adds up to better 
production effort and a better profit 
picture for management.” 
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Association Studies ICC 
Safety Rules 


A study of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s motor carrier 
safety regulations is being made by 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. Thomas N. 
Boate, manager of the Association's 
accident prevention department 
said the organization’s commercial 
vehicle committee has begun the 
study as a cooperative effort to de- 
velop fleet safety recommendations 
to be submitted for consideration 
and adoption by the ICC. 

Mr. Boate said the committee's 
study will include such proposals 
as the extension of ICC jurisdiction 
to include certain classes of cargo 
and some classes of vehicles that 
are not now covered. This program 
was intended to assist ICC make 
more effective its nationwide pro- 
gram of preventing highway traffic 
accidents involving interstate car- 
riers. 

The Commercial Vehicle Com- 
mittee, comprised of engineering 
specialists, also carries on research 
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to provide model fleet safety pro- 
grams which are intended to assist 
motor vehicle fleet operators to 
avoid accidents. 


*60 Work Injuries Down 
(from page 28) 


the immediate loss, the total will 
amount to approximately 167 mil- 
lion man-days of disability. This 
is equivalent to a year’s full-time 
employment of about 540,000 work- 
ers. 

Principal decreases in injuries oc- 
curred in manufacturing and con- 
struction where total hours of 
exposure to job injuries remained 
virtually unchanged as employment 
rose slightly but hours per week 
were lower. Preliminary reports 
indicate a 5 to 7 percent decrease in 
the average injury-frequency rates 
in these industries. 

In transportation there 
slight decline in employment and 
also in injuries, primarily in rail- 
ways. There was, however, an in- 
crease in the number of deaths in 
the transportation industries. 

Although there is little informa- 
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tion on injuries in agriculture, it is 
assumed that the volume of injuries 
would have declined with the de- 
crease in agricultural employment 
over the past several years. 
Declines in injuries in the above 
industries were largely offset by 
increases in mining, trade, finance, 
service, and government. Although 
employment and hours in coal min- 
ing were down, the volume of in- 
juries was up slightly. Preliminary 
reports by the Bureau of Mines in- 
dicate an increase of about 10 per- 
cent in deaths in coal mining. Both 
employment and work injuries in 
metal mining and in nonmetal min- 
ing and quarrying increased in 1960 
over 1959. Injuries in wholesale 
and retail trade, finance, and serv- 
ice went up somewhat more than 
employment. The increase in state 
and local government injuries about 
equalled the rise in employment. 
The rise in injuries to Federal Gov- 
ernment workers, however, was 
considerably greater than the 
change in employment. The dis- 
astrous fire in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard raised the Federal death total 
well above that for previous years. 
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What Have Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws Accomplished? 


State workmen's compensation 
laws, nearing the 50th Anniversay 
date of passage of the model 1911 
Wisconsin act, were described as 
the “Good Samaritans” of Ameri- 
can industry. 

Speaking at a press luncheon in 
New York recently, J. M. Sweitzer, 
president of Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau, Wis., credited workmen’s 
compensation laws as being the 
principal factor in bringing about 
substantial reductions in industrial 
accidents during the past 50 years. 


Answer to Reds 


“Without the medical care and 
safety programs that were an out- 
growth of these laws,” the insur- 
ance executive said, “the former 
Communist argument that ‘em- 
ployers profit from the blood of 
workers’ would have had greater 
and possibly disastrous impact here 
and abroad. 

“Russia, incidentally, despite its 
boast of cherishing the working 
man, has nothing to compare with 
the American industrial accident 
prevention system,” Sweitzer re- 
ported. “That is because in the 
U.S.S.R., and in some other coun- 
tries where the law is administered 
by the national government, there 
is a tendency to meet minimum re- 
quirements of the law with no in- 
centive to go beyond that point. 

“In this country, businessmen 
have a great tradition of concern 
for welfare of the individual. They 
also realize that more efficient pro- 
duction comes from actively pro- 
moting a safe atmosphere for 
workers.” 

U. S. work accidents have been 
reduced by 47 percent since 1912, 
Sweitzer explained, despite the fact 
the nation’s labor force has been 
swelled by many millions and more 
potentially dangerous mechanical 
processes are used than ever be- 
fore. 


Safety Progress 
Accident prevention techniques 
have more than kept pace with 
technological progress, he declared. 
Today, Employers Mutuals of 
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Theodore Brazeau, still practicing law 
in Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. at the age of 
88, is the only person known fo still 
be alive who was instrumental in se- 
curing passage of the first constitution- 
ally valid state workmen's compensation 
law. A bill introduced by Brazeau in 
the Wisconsin legislature in 1909 was 
referred to a special committee on 
industrial insurance whose members 
secured law's passage on May 3, 1911. 


Wausau, to cite an example, has 
accident prevention and occupa- 
tional health specialists in many 
fields, from industrial hearing con- 
servation to atomic energy. The 
company's accident prevention en- 
gineers range as far north as the 
Arctic DEW-line project and as far 
west as Guam, where safety meas- 
ures on a construction project for 
the Navy saved taxpayers more 
than three million dollars. 

“Despite the great impact on so- 
ciety of this important phase of 
the industrial reform movement, 
only a few of even the best in- 
formed of our citizens have a sound 
comprehension of workmen’s com- 
pensation. A surprising number of 
the approximately 45 million per- 
sons workmen’s compensation laws 
cover have no idea whether or how 
they are protected, through em- 
ployers, by state statutes,” Mr. 
Sweitzer added, pointing out that 
an estimated 80 percent of the 
working population is eligible for 
benefits. 

Sweitzer’s firm was the first 
workmen’s compensation company 
in America to operate under the 
first law to pass the test of con- 
stitutionality. The Wisconsin in- 


surance carrier, now a leading un- 
derwriter in the compensation 
insurance field, is observing its 
Golden Anniversary year in con- 
junction with the birthday of the 
Wisconsin act. 


State Laws Passed 


A wave of humanitarian feeling 
swept the western world in reaction 
to the high rate of industrial acci- 
dents and resulted in passage of a 
number of state workmen’s com- 
pensation laws in 1911 and 1912. 
Germany had led the way with a 
bill enacted with the backing of 
Kaiser Wilhelm in 1874. Although 
there was definite sentiment in U. S. 
management and labor ranks for 
compensation to injured workers 
and families of those killed on the 
job, it was 1911 before the model 
Wisconsin law was accepted as the 
first to be constitutionally valid. 
With the passage of this law, the 
slogan of its supporters, “insure for 
your men—not against them,” be- 
came reality. 

Nine other states passed work- 
men’s compensation laws the same 
year. 


Waxed Floor Test 
Nears Completion 


The American Society For Test- 
ing Materials Committee D-21 on 
Wax Polishes and Related Material 
is submitting, for publication as 
tentative, proposed methods of test 
for measuring the static coefficient 
of friction of waxed floor surfaces. 
Considerable interlaboratory work 
by several cooperating laboratories 
has established a background of 
data and the limits of this test 
method. 

New methods in preparation 
cover the determination of silicones 
in solvent-type wax polishes. A new 
recommended practice for main- 
taining a wax surface on vinyl as- 
bestos tile has been developed. 
The committee hopes to develop 
suggested recommended practices 
for maintaining wax polishes on a 
variety of floor surfaces that will be 
of advantage to the users of floor 
waxes. One for asphalt tile was re- 
cently completed and others are in 
preparation. 
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Graduate Course In 
Industrial Health 


A specialized graduate training program in chronic 
diseases and industrial hazards is being offered by the 
Institute of Industrial Health, University of Cincinnati. 
Dr. John J. Phair, Director of the UC Division of 
Preventive Medicine, said the graduate program is 
open to physicians and also to qualified non-medical 
personnel. The graduate program is being supported 
by a grant of $135 thousand from the U. S. Public 
Health Service for four and a half years. The UC proj- 
ect which will concentrate on industrial health haz- 
ards is part of the Health Service’s program of research 
on epidemiology biostatistics, the way disease affects 
a community or industrial group. 

The Institute of Industrial Health, an activity of the 
Kettering Laboratory in UC’s College of Medicine, is 
a research and training center for work in industrial 
hygiene, air pollution, sanitary engineering and toxicol- 
ogy. 

The new graduate project will lead to a master or 
doctor of science degree. Further information can be 
obtained from the University of Cincinnati's Institute 
of Industrial Health. 


New Hygiene Series 


The American Industrial Hygiene Association an- 
nounces the publication of four new additions to the 
“Hygienic Guide Series”: Stibine, Phosgene, n-Butyla- 
mine, and Dioxane. 

Each Guide contains the most recent information 
on potential hazards, safe exposure limits, control 
methods, and specific medical procedures for the treat- 
ment of persons overexposed to the substance. An 
example of the information made available is excerpted 
herewith: “n-Butylamine high acute hazard; moderate 
chronic hazard. Vapor is irritating to the upper res- 
piratory tract and eyes. The liquid may cause burns 
of skin or eyes. Analyzed colorimetrically using a 
pyridine and ninhydrin reagent. Maintain air concen- 
tration below 5 PPM.” 
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Copies of the Guide are available from the American 
Industrial Hygiene Association, 14125 Provost, Detroit 
27, Michigan, at 25 cents each. Remittance must ac- 
company orders for $2.00 or less. A discount of 20% 
is allowed on orders of five or more, and a 40% dis- 
count allowed for orders of 100 or more copies. Each 
Guide is a single sheet. An especially designed dark 
blue looseleaf binder with white lettering is available 
at $1.25. No discount on binders. 


New Group Formed To 
Fight Air Pollution 


Another step was taken recently in the national 
problem of air pollution control at a meeting of the 
Industrial Gas Cleaning Institute, Inc., with head- 
quarters at 23 West 45th St., New York City. 

The organization is composed of the manufacturers 
of equipment designed to remove solid and liquid 
pollutants from the discharge of furnaces, kilns, chem- 
ical processes and other creations of the industrial age. 
These gas cleaners include electrostatic precipitators, 
mechanical collectors, fabric filters and wet scrubbers. 

The purposes of the organization are to conduct stud- 
ies and to do research on methods for improving air 
pollution control. 

The Industrial Gas Cleaning Institute, incorporated 
in 1960 in the State of New York, was founded to 
further the interests of manufacturers of industrial 
gas-cleaning equipment by: 

encouraging the general improvement of engi- 
neering and technical standards in the manufacture, 
installation, operation, and performance of equipment 

devising and improving methods of analyzing 
industrial gases 

disseminating information on air pollution; the 
effect of industrial gas cleaning on public health; and 
general economic, social, scientific, technical, and gov- 
ernmental matters affecting the industry, together with 
the views of the members thereon. 

Air pollution is said to cost this nation 13 billion 
annually in cleaning bills, health and corrosion 

(Continued on page 50) 





AIR DUST PARTICLES: 
HOW BIG ARE THEY? 


by JAMES W. MAY 

Director of Technical Training 
American Air Filter Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 


mixture in regard to both its components and par- 
ticle size. The unit of measurement generally asso- 
ciated with sizing dust is the micron which is a unit 
of linear measurement, and by definition there are one 
million microns in a meter. The unit becomes a little 
more meaningful when one realizes there are 25,400 
microns in an inch, and some typical particle sizes in- 
clude: plant pollen which ranges from 10 microns to 
40 microns in average diameter; bacteria usually fall 
between 0.5 and 5 microns in width or length; tobacco 
smoke averages about 0.3 microns in diameter; and 
most human hair will range from 80 to 100 microns 
in diameter. 


Fea dust represents a very heterogeneous 


Contaminants Classified According to Size 


Because atmospheric contaminants cover such a 
wide range of particle size, it has been customary to 
classify the particulate contaminants into various 
groups. For example, particles one micron in diameter 
and smaller are generally associated with a quiet at- 
mosphere because they remain suspended in the air 
for long periods of time. Larger particles in a quiet 
atmosphere will eventually settle out due to the 
action of gravity. Smokes generally range below 0.5 
microns and are frequently referred to as permanent 
atmospheric impurities. Industrial dusts which in- 
clude fly-ash and dust from many industrial processes 
such as cement mills, fertilizer plants, etc., frequently 
range as high as 150 microns in size. Because of their 
mass, industrial dust has a tendency to drop out in 
the neighborhood; and for that reason the concentra- 
tion of such dusts will decrease rapidly as you move 
away from the point of generation. 


Settling Distances 


For example, let us assume we have fly-ash being 
emitted from a 200 ft. high stack. Applying Stokes 
Law and assuming a uniform wind velocity of one mile 
per hour, the various size particles of fly-ash would 
reach the ground at the distances indicated. 


150 micron particles would settle out at a distance 
of 135 feet from the stack; 
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100 micron particles would reach the ground at a 
distance of 298 feet from the stack; 


50 micron particles would travel 1190 feet before 
settling out; 


particles averaging 10 microns in diameter would 
travel 5.65 miles before touching the ground. 


Wind velocities at other than one mile per hour will 
give distances in direct proportion. Several years ago, 
Mr. W. G. Frank of American Air Filter compiled a 
chart to show the size and characteristics of air-borne 
solids, and this chart, reproduced on the opposite page, 
is still being widely used today in many handbooks and 
textbooks. 


What Average? 


Under average conditions the maximum particle size 
of atmospheric dust seldom exceeds 40-50 microns, 
and the vast majority of the particles will be less than 
1% microns in diameter. In stating the average par- 
ticle size of atmospheric dust, it is necessary to indi- 
cate whether the data was ascertained on the basis of 
weight, area, or count. For example, a size distribution 
analysis recently made at one of our Midwest uni- 
versities indicated that 83% of the weight of the 
sample resulted from particles larger than ¥%2 micron. 
This compared to 30% of the sample on the basis of 
surface area, and only 0.8% by number or particle 
count. Although no two samples of atmospheric dust 
may be identical, it is evident that most of the weight 
of dust present in our atmosphere is associated with 
the larger size particles. 


Particle Shapes 


Air-borne dust particles can also be roughly classi- 
fied by particle shape. Spherical particles include 
smoke, fly-ash and plant pollen; silica, cinders, etc., 
generally have a cubical shape; mineral fragments, 
decayed vegetable matter, dandruff, etc. are usually 
in the form of flakes; fibrous or stringy materials would 
indicate lint, plant fluff, and most varieties of vegetable 
fibers; and flocculent particles are most frequently 
made up of carbon smokes, soot, fumes, etc. 


Chart by courtesy of American Air Filter Co 
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SIZE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF AIR-BORNE SOLIDS 


COMPILED BY WG. FRANK 
DUST PARTICLES 
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COPPUS BLUE RIBBON PRODUCTS 


COPPUS “Blue Ribbon’’ Ventilator-Blowers are portable and 
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supply of Safety Maintenance in one con- 
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Rehabilitation Center Achieves Goal; 
Closes Down 


Employers Mutual of Wausau, which in 1928 
opened the first insurance company rehabilitation 
center in the nation, achieved a unique goal recently 
when the center was officially closed because there 
no longer was a need for the public services it offered. 

“The Wausau rehabilitation center was originally set 
up with the idea that it would be a pilot operation to 
encourage other communities in establishing such 
centers,” J. E. Linster, vice president, claims depart 
ment, pointed out. “Our objective was to bring re- 
habilitation to the patient instead of bringing the 
patient to rehabilitation. 

“With well-established centers now operating in 90 
communities throughout the state of Wisconsin, we 
have successfully completed our mission,” Linster said. 

Successful rehabilitation of seriously injured work- 
ers requires the coordinated efforts of many medical 
and vocational specialists, Linster pointed out. Nu- 
merous private rehabilitation centers are now able to 
provide these varied services and many of the cases 
once considered hopeless are now being restored to 
active, useful lives. 

Most informed rehabilitation specialists today, he 
reported, stress the importance of a patient receiving 
care in or near his own community because of the 
important effect of morale on the success of treatment. 

During its years of operation, the Wausau center 
provided more than 250,000 treatments for patients 
from all sections of Wisconsin and nearby states. Hos- 
pital and medical experts from all parts of the nation 
have visited the center to gain information helpful in 
establishing rehabilitation facilities at their own insti- 
tutions. 

The Wausau center was established principally to 
treat industrial workers injured on the job and thus 
entitled to medical benefits provided by workmen's 
compensation insurance. Linster pointed out, however, 
that thousands of persons injured in non-industrial ac- 
cidents also have been greatly benefited. 

The company’s occupational health specialists will 
continue to work closely with all Wisconsin centers, 
as well as with other leading centers throughout the 
country. 


New Anti-Pollution Group Formed 
(from page 47) 

At the first annual meeting on March 3rd, John T. 
Doyle, vice-president of the Aerotec Industries, Green- 
wich, Conn., was elected president; L. L. Ardrus, vice- 
president of Wheelabrator Corp., Mishawaka, Ind., 
vice-president and John Liskow, American Air Filter 
Co., Louisville, Ky., manager of industrial sales, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Directors named were: Donald L. DeVries, Balti- 
more, Md.; Robert Kopits, New York; Robert R. Leach, 
Mineola, New York; Kenneth J. Mackey, St. Paul, 
Minn.; William W. Moor, Bound Brook, N. J.; Hugh 
Mullen, New York; Robert S. Stewart, Los Angeles, 
Calif.: and W. O. Vedder, Hagerstown, Md. 
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Air Cleaning Institute 


Harvard University School of Public Health is con- 
ducting an intensive course on air cleaning on June 
19-23. The course consists of lectures and laboratory 
sessions which have been designed to provide gradu- 
ate level training in theoretical and applied aspects 
of air and gas cleaning procedures and equipment. 
Preliminary or refresher sessions will afford a review 
of basic engineering principles in order that coverage 
of advanced material may be as comprehensive as 
possible. Topically, the course will include: 

A. Basic Theories and Principles of Aerosol and Gas 
Collection: particle dynamics and behavior. 

B. Stack Sampling Methods and Data Evaluation: 
loading, particle size, efficiency. 

C. Performance of Typical Air & Gas Cleaners: 
efficiencies, costs, applications to special industrial hy- 
giene and air pollution problems. 

D. Laboratory Demonstrations: illustrations of lec- 
ture material. 

Student enrollment will be restricted to those ac- 
tively engaged in the practice of industrial hygiene 
engineering or air pollution control. An academic 
background consisting of engineering or physical sci- 
ences is preferable but not a prerequisite provided 
that the candidate has a minimum field experience of 
8 years and a need for special training. Total enroll- 
ment for the course is limited to 40 persons due to the 
specialized nature of the laboratory requirements. 

Applications will be processed by the Admissions 
Committee according to the date received. No ap- 
plication will be considered unless accompanied by 





the registration fee. Tuition for the course will be 
$150.00. A registration fee of $50.00, which must be | 
submitted with each application, will be credited to- 
ward tuition payment if the candidate is accepted; 
otherwise, the fee will be returned. 





For further information write to: Leslie Silverman, 
SC.D., Harvard School of Public Health, 55 Shattuck | 
St., Boston 15, Mass. | 


| 
Philadelphia Health 
Library | 

| 

| 


The Philadelphia County Medical Society is estab- 
lishing a library of health education literature for use | 
by the public as well as physicians. 

The library will consist of pamphlets and booklets 
on all topics dealing with health. These will include 
socio-economic factors, health and safety, medical 
practice, diseases and disease control and miscellane- | 
ous subjects in the health field. 

In addition, the library will contain books on health | 
education and educational techniques, such as radio 
and television. Film catalogs and resource agencies 
for more material also will be included. 

The public, scientific and medical students, physi- 
cians and others in the health field will have access 
to this library, which will be located at the medical 
society's building at 301 S$. 21st St., Philadelphia. It 

(Continued on page 55) 
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BARRIER CREAM PROTECTS 
AGAINST EPOXY & GLASS 
WOOL 


Sticky epoxy resins, often used 
with glass wool in laminating op- 
erations (as shown in the picture), 
have become one of the largest 
sources of contact dermatitis in in- 
dustry today. Kerodex #71, devel- 
oped by Ayerst Laboratories, is a 
specially formulated barrier cream 
that can be applied to the hands 
before working. The cream pre- 
vents sensitization of the skin by 
resins and amine hardeners and off- 
sets the irritant action of glass wool 
particles. Because of the invisible 
film left by the barrier cream, both 
the sticky resin and glass wool par- 
ticles are removed from the skin 
easily by washing. 

For details, use Key #SP-1 on 


inquiry card on page 1. 


POWDERED HAND CLEANSERS 


Peck’s Products Company has 
announced a new line of powdered 
hand cleansers for plant and office 
use. The selected fine scrubbers 
used will not abrade or irritate the 
skin, but gently and thoroughly re- 
move imbedded skin soils. They 
contain a higher percentage of 
quality vegetable oil soap to give 
quick initial suds and to produce a 


rich thick lather. The higher per- 
centage of soap, rather than abra- 
sives or caustics, is relied upon to 
remove the skin soils. Two skin 
emollients, Lanolin and Lecithin, 
replace the natural skin oils lost 
during the washing process, thus 
preventing dry and chapped skin. 

Included in this new line of 
hand cleansers is a group of anti- 
septic powdered hand soaps. The 
antiseptic ingredient is Actamer, a 
bacteriostat. Repeated hand wash- 
ings can reduce skin bacteria as 
much as 97%, and will leave an 
invisible film that will inhibit fu- 
ture bacterial growth, it is claimed. 

For details, use Key #SP-2 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


PROTECTIVE BARRIER 
LOTION 


A new liquid protective skin coat- 
ing has recently been developed to 
help industrial workers guard any 
exposed skin area against dermati- 
tis-causing irritants. Go-Jo Liquid 
Protective Skin-Coat is smoothed on 
with the hands and dries to form 
an invisible protective barrier. The 
new product manufactured by 
Gojer, Inc., stops the penetration of 
carbons, greases, inks, solvents and 
other soils with which industrial 
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SKIN PROTECTION DEVELOPMENTS 


workers come in regular contact 
and is siliconized to repel water. 
Its creamy liquid formula works 
into the pores of the skin in 
minutes and will not come off on 
articles handled by the worker. It 
is packaged in unbreakable poly- 
ethylene squeeze bottles, shaped 
for easy handling. Its convenient 
size enables the worker to carry it 
with him in his pocket wherever 
the job may be. For a limited time, 
purchase of the regular 4 oz. bottle 
includes a trial size bottle free. 
For details, use Key #SP-3 on 


inquiry card on page 1. 


FOAM HAND CLEANER 


A new aerosol-type lanolin-rich 
foam hand cleaner to remove hand 
dirt and stains quickly and 
thoroughly is announced by the 
Faymus Div., Bankers & Merchants, 
Inc. Used without water, the new 
Faymus Foam Hand Cleaner is 
non-oily, odor-free, and simple to 
use. Under successive testing, it has 
removed, without scrubbing, ink, 
oil, paint, grease, tars, gums, adhe- 
sives and other hard-to-remove 
stains, according to the manufac- 
turer. It leaves hands soft, health- 
fully lubricated, and clean. Pack- 
aged in an ll-ounce aerosol con- 
tainer, good for 150 applications. 

For details, use Key #SP-4 on 


inquiry card on page 1. 
POISON IVY-OAK IMMUNIZER 
With the coming of spring, mil- 


lions of people are exposed to a 
serious health menace in the form of 
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poison ivy and poison oak. To com- 
bat these warm weather hazards, 
the E. D. Bullard Company markets 
two preventive products—IMUN- 
IVY and IMUNOAK. These prod- 
ucts have been sold and tested for 
over 30 years, and are estimated to 
be between 80%-88% effective 
when taken as directed. They af- 
ford protection against all members 
of the Rhus family, including Poi- 
son Sumac. 

Both products may be taken or- 
ally or injected intramuscularly by 
a physician. Most companies offer 
them to employees in the early 
spring. Usual dosage is one vial in 
¥3 glass of water, milk or fruit 
juice—two days in succession—fol- 
lowed by one vial every month un- 
til frost destroys the plants. Some 
companies recommend that em- 
ployees take the medication in the 
spring and in the fall, while others 
use it monthly the year round. 
The products are packaged in | 
oz. non-breakable vials—four to a 
single Unit Pack, each Unit 
wrapped in water-proof Polyethy]l- 
ene. 

For details, use Key #SP-5 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


COMBINATION SOAP 
DISPENSER AND SHELF 


A combination Soap Dispenser 
and Shelf designed for wall-re- 
cessed installation is now in manu- 
facture by Bobrick Dispensers, 
Inc. Cataloged Model B310 for 
dispensing liquid soap and Model 
B315 for dispensing liquid soap in 


lather form, the units are the first 
in a new line of recessed washroom 
equipment. The heavy duty Stain- 
less Steel cabinet measures 16% 
inches wide and 12%4¢ inches high, 
including flange. The soap dispen- 
ser, whose top forms the large shelf, 
has a capacity of more than %s of 
a gallon of liquid soap. It is top- 
filled through a lock-cap by a spe- 
cial key, making the dispenser van- 
dalproof. 

For details, use Key #SP-6 on 


inquiry card on page I. 


WATERLESS 
skin cleanser 


Sturdy chrome-ploted brocket 
mounts on wall or post.” 


: 
Reusable dispenser nozzle ———* 
7. 


screws On Con spou 


WATERLESS HAND CLEANER 
CAN BECOMES DISPENSER 


Hammons Products, Inc. has an- 
nounced a new convenient and eco- 
nomical method of dispensing its 
Liquid Waterless Hand Cleanser. 
The special metering nozzle con- 
verts a gallon shipping container 
into a dispenser. The pump nozzle 
is attached to the plastic pouring 
spout of the can for service, re- 
moved when the can is empty, and 
reused on full cans. The dispenser- 
can is specially lined with phenolic 
enamel. One squeeze of the pliable 
nozzle measures out one teaspoon 
of the waterless cleanser—ample for 
all wash-ups. The bracket for 
mounting the can is made of nickel- 
and chrome-plated steel and has 
an automatic can-venting attach- 
ment at the top. 

For details, use Key #SP-7 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 





WATERLESS HAND CLEANER 


A paste hand cleaner, based on 
petroleum distillate solvent clean- 
ing action, and containing a high 
proportion of lanolin to prevent 
chapping, is offered by Pemba 
Products Co. The product, Lav-It, 
is reported to be free of harmful 
irritants and to have a creamy con- 
sistency and pleasant odor. It is 
said to remove grease, soil, inks, 
adhesives, tar, graphite, asphalt, 
carbon stains and some paints. 

For details, use Key #SP-8 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


PLASTIC CONTAINERS FOR 
FUNGICIDE SOLUTION 


A fungistatic solution used in 
shower rooms by schools, clubs 
and industries to stop athlete’s foot, 
is now packaged in polyethylene 
jugs. Onox is now supplied in one- 
gallon plastic containers which 
save space and reduce weight and 
freight charges by 25%, according 
to the manufacturer. Because it is 
shatterproof, the container also 
eliminates freight claims and the 
hazard of breakage in shower 
rooms. 

For details, use Key #SP-9 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


THERAPEUTIC SKIN CREAM 


Non-sensitizing barrier cream 
which is also a therapeutic is being 
offered by Botan Pharmaceutical 
Co. The product, Kin, is a paste 
composed of lanolin, petrolatum 
and other ingredients. It disap- 
pears into the skin to form an in- 
visible glove. The cream is also 
reputed to stop itching, promote 
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healing, be effective against a wide 
range of bacteria, and be capable 
of use on a wide range of skin 
eruptions including first, second, 
and third degree burns. 

For details, use Key # SP-10 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


AEROSOL BARRIER CREAM 


A protective barrier-type cream 
that repels both water-based and 
solvent irritants is available in a 
convenient aerosol container from 
Hysan Products Co. Called Hysan 
Barrier Creme, it penetrates deeply 
into the pores of the skin, leaving a 
non-greasy, invisible, protective 
film. Applied before work, it seals 
out dirt, grime, oil, grease, solvents, 
resins, acids, alkalis, paints, salts, 
inks and other skin irritants. Wash- 
ing after the work period, or when 
hands become excessively soiled, 
removes the film and the irritants. 
The foam cream also possesses 
emollient and healing properties for 
chapped or defatted skin and may 
be used after washing as a soothing 
lotion. 

For details, use Key # SP-11 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


DERMATITIS MEDICATION 


A medicated hand cream to re- 
lieve the mild itching of inflamed 
skin and to provide protection 
against contact dermatitis has been 
developed by The Miricil Chemical 
Co. Because it is a vanishing type 
cream, it is particularly suitable 
for application during the work 
day when other kinds of dermatitis 
medication might be difficult to ap- 
ply. The emulsified cream utilizes 
a non-ionic emulsifying agent and 
a non-allergenic, chlorestinated pet- 
rolatum type of lubricant as a sub- 
stitute for lanolin. It is buffered to 
a pH of 4.64.8, making it compat- 
ible with either inflamed or normal 
skin. 

For details, use Key # SP-12 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


FOOT-OPERATED SOAP 
DISPENSER 


The new all-plastic PED-O- 
FLO Foot Operated Surgical Soap 
Dispenser (Model 303) has been 


re-designed to incorporate many 
new outstanding features. The 
unit, made by Peck’s Products Co., 
now has an unbreakable one quart 
polyethylene soap container with a 
large top opening enabling easy re- 
filling. The dispenser wall housing 
is made of white phenolic plastic 
with rounded surfaces for easy and 
thorough cleaning. The dispenser 
has been developed for the ever 
critical “wash and scrub” proce- 
dure of doctors and surgeons. Be- 
cause it is foot operated, hands and 
arms cannot become contaminated. 

The dispensing unit is attached 
to the wall on either side or above 
the lavoratory. A small gray rub- 
ber tube connects the dispensing 
unit with the foot bellow positioned 
beneath the lavoratory. The 
amount of soap ejected can be 
regulated to deliver drops or 
ounces. The no-drip dispenser noz- 
zle is so designed that soap will not 
harden or clog within, nor will the 
soap cake or gum up on the tip of 
the nozzle. 

For details, use Key # SP-13 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 


HAND CLEANER DISPENSER 


A new dispenser, designed by 


Quickee Products, Inc. for use 
with their cream hand cleaner, is 
said to be of simple but exception- 
ally strong construction. All gears, 
screw rods, rubber gaskets, lock- 
ing devices, etc., are eliminated in 
this unit. Convenient size is cited 
as making it suitable for gas sta- 
tions, repair trucks, small shops and 
other places where larger equip- 
ment would be cumbersome. The 
dispenser is unconditionally guar 
anteed. 

For details, use Key # SP-14 on 
inquiry card on page 1. 
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Fast Stacker’s Fumes 
Slowed 


This gasoline lift truck stacks bags in less time than 
ten men stacking by hand. Bag bundles are placed on 
a steel plate locked to the forks of the truck, and are 
unloaded at the top of the pile by a mechanical pusher. 
When these gasoline vehicles were first used in this 
enclosed warehouse the problems caused by the fumes 
almost forced management to go back to the tedious 
and expensive manual way. 

Before doing this, however, they decided to try a 
catalytic purifier on the truck’s exhaust. The fume 
problem disappeared immediately. 

The purifier is a simple, box-like device that reduces 
deadly carbon monoxide and cancer-suspect hydrocar- 
bons by the process of catalytic oxidation. The dan- 
gerous fumes are converted to relatively harmless 
carbon dioxide and water vapor. 


Picture by courtesy of Oxy-Catalyst, Ine 


Philadelphia Health Library 


(from page 51) 


will be used as a resource library for the medical 
society's speakers’ bureau. 

The library is being established through the efforts 
of the medical’ society’s public relations committee, 
headed by Dr. Edward G. Sharp. 

Contributions of pamphlets and resource catalogs for 
the library may be sent to: Bette Metzler, Ball As- 
sociates Public Relations Agency, 845 N. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
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ONLY Fibre-Metal’s Monarch” Feather-Lite F-90 
gives you everything, including LOW PRICE! 


FLOATING SNAP FASTENERS for 
perfect replacement window fit 
every time! 





VARIETY OF WINDOWS... many 
sizes, thick 

shades... all interchangeable 
and replaceable .. 


Saal 








economical. 





X< 


RUGGED DEFLECTOR is a sturdily 

durable plastic, replaceable 

and economical. Full clearance 
for glasses! 


POLYETHYLENE HEADBAND for 
maximum comfort... will not 
mildew or rot. Easy to clean 
and sterilize. Replaceable. 


HEADSIZE ADJUSTMENT of wide 
range...easy adjustment.. 








6% to 8 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





t 


ACCESSORY 
EQUIPMENT 


(All interchengeeble) 


God 


(A) (8) = () 


A) FOR WELDING 
OR SCARFING 


PLASTIC FOAM SWEATBAND 
cushions forehead, absorbs ES JOINTS maintain 





perspiration. Washes quickly working position for even 
and easily is replaceable heaviest windows! 

LIGHT in weight, head-conforming like a soft hat band 
with plenty of spectacle clearance and this 
NEW Feather-Lite F-90 is the ideal face shield for men 
and women for better workability. Ask your WELD 
ING & SAFETY DISTRIBUTOR. Our Bulletin No. 69 
has all the details 


ventilation 
8) GENERAL PURPOSE WINDOW 
4 sixes, 3 thicknesses 
cleor or 3 shodes of green, ocetate or viny! 


C) FOR HEAT PROTECTION 
Screen (24-mesh), 4 sixes 
Window 


*Less in quantity. Complete with 6” x11! «0.020 


ETAL Products Company 


CHESTER 
PENNA 


the FIBRE- 


In CANADA: Fibre-Metal (Canada) Limited, Toronto 


(For details, use Key # E-16 on card on page 1) 
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free sazmmple 


3 «IL SPUN) 


SOAKS UP 


e OILS 
© GREASE 
© CHEMICALS 


Oil Spunj, the specially pro- 
cessed sanitary clay, absorbs 
soluble oil, lubricating oil, 
grease, acids, chemicals on 
wood, metal, or concrete. Just 
spread on Y," thick, leave until 
saturated, and sweep off, Re-use 
with soluble oil. U. L. Approved. 
Meets automotive mfgrs. specs. 
For free sample, data, and 
prices, write Dept, SM-5 


Since 1886 


CANFIELD OIL CO. 


Cleveland 27, Ohio * VU 3-6630 
(For details, use Key # E-17 on card on page 1) 


Smothers flash fires 
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YOU CAN'T FOOL 
ACCIDENTS 
ALL THE TIME 


A person may be able to get 
away with unsafe work habits for 
a while, but eventually those habits 
will catch up with him. Take the 
case of a long-time winch operator 
for a construction company. It was 
his practice to leave the gasoline 
engine that powered the winch run- 
ning while he refueled the tank. 
One day, while refueling, the gaso- 
line spilled over the exposed mani- 
fold and ignited. The man was se- 
verely burned around the face and 
head. Apparently no supervisor or 
inspector had ever pointed out to 
him the danger of refueling while 
the engine was still running. 


UNEXPECTED HEAT 


In a warehouse, burlap bags had 
been stuffed around a ventilating 
fan in winter to keep out the cold 
air. An employee, thinking he was 
turning on an elevator control 
switch, turned on the fan switch by 
mistake. The fan motor overheated 
and ignited the burlap. Twenty 
minutes later the fire was discov- 
ered, but was well under way in the 
basement. The firemen arrived 
without self-contained breathing 
apparatus and had to wait 15 more 
minutes before they could enter the 
basement with the necessary respir- 
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Learning 
The 


Hard 


atory protection. By that time, the 
fire had a chance to spread up an 
open elevator shaft to the roof area 
before being brought under con- 
trol. Just about everything went 
wrong. A more practical method of 
keeping out cold air would be 
stretching canvas or plastic sheeting 
over the open fan, instead of stuff- 
ing it with burlap bags. The elec- 
tric switches were too close to- 
gether, causing confusion, and were 
apparently not labeled. The build- 
ing had no sprinkler or detection 
system to discove: and control the 
fire early. The firemen should ar- 
rive equipped for any type of fire 
emergency. 


CHEMICAL REACTION 


In a laboratory a technican was 
running simultaneously — several 
tests involving 20% sodium hy- 
droxide and concentrated sulfuric 
acid. To measure the two chemi- 
cals alternately, he was using a 








“| think it's trying to tell us something.” 


graduated cylinder with a water 
rinse in between. When part way 
through the procedure, the techni- 
cian inadvertently omitted the 
water rinse. When he poured the 
next solution of sulfuric acid into 
the cylinder, which still contained 
a small quantity of sodium hy- 
droxide, the resulting reaction 
spattered, striking the technician in 
the face. He was wearing safety 
glasses which protected his eyes 
and immediately washed the chem- 
ical from the rest of his face before 
reporting to the dispensary. For- 
tunately, therefore, his injuries were 
only slight and temporary. How- 
ever, in using chemicals where a 
violent reaction is possible, it is 
better to wear a face shield, or best 
of all, both safety glasses and face 
shield. Also, technicians should be 
instructed to use separate glassware 
for different reagents whenever 
possible. 


UNEXPECTED RESULTS 


A welder had been asked to en- 
large the hole in a large piece of 
iron. He placed the iron on a metal 
drum and began to burn out the 
hole with an acetylene torch. The 
torch, however, not only enlarged 
the hole but also burned a hole in 
the drum. There was an explosion, 
which killed the welder. Appar- 
ently he had failed to notice the 
label on the drum, “Methyl Alco- 
hol.” 
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Motor Vehicle Safety Glass 
Meets Strict Requirements 


Two Types Used for Greatest Possible Protection 


A seven-ounce steel dart, a half- 
pound steel ball and an 11-pound 
bag of BB-size shot, as used by 
glass-testing experts, are important 
tools for traffic safety. 

Dropped from varying heights on 
test specimens of automotive glass, 
they help assure that all types of 
glass used in motor vehicle win- 
dows meet the rigid requirements 
of the American Standards Associa- 
tion safety code. 


Tempered and Laminated 


American vehicle producers cur- 
rently use two types of safety glass 
—tempered and laminated, accord- 
ing to Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, Inc. While the two 
types have individual characteris- 
tics that cause them to resist break- 
age differently, there is no reason 
to rate the safety qualities of one 
over the other. 

The A.S.A. safety code points 
out: “One safety glazing material 
may be superior for protection 
against one type of hazard while 
another may be superior against 
another type. Since accident con- 
ditions are not standardized, no 
one type of safety glazing material 
can be shown to possess the maxi- 
mum degree of safety under all 
conditions, against all conceivable 
hazards.” 

Laminated safety glass consists of 
two or more sheets of glass held 
together by intervening layers of 
plastic material. It is used in wind- 
shields of all American-built ve- 
hicles because if fractured by a 
stone or other flying objects it sel- 
dom causes interference with driver 
vision to any great extent. 

When severely shattered, it tends 
to break into large pieces which 
stick to the plastic inter-layer 
rather than flying free. 

Tempered glass undergoes a spe- 
cial heat-treating process which 
makes it extremely resistant to 
breaking. When struck with suffi- 
cient force, it is designed to break 
into small granular pieces with no 
large jagged edges. If the glass re- 
mains in place, it becomes opaque 
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and cuts off vision. Tempered glass 
is far more durable than the lami- 
nated type in door windows which 
are subjected to slamming, worn 
glass runs and general vibration. 

Approximately 90 percent of Eu- 
ropean cars use tempered safety 
glass in all windows, including 
windshields. Many European engi- 
neers feel that the danger of visual 
obstruction in tempered glass is of 
no great significance. 

A study of Cornell University’s 
Automotive Crash Injury Research, 
while limited in scope by the small 
amount of available data, indicates 
that there may be some added 
safety advantages in the use of 
tempered glass for side windows. 
Reported injuries to occupants from 
side window glass were nearly all 
of the lacerative type and were as- 
sociated with laminated glass. 

The study also showed that only 
1.6 percent of car occupants re- 
ceived injuries which could be as- 
sociated with side window glass. 


Savings for Car Owners 


More American car makers than 
ever before now favor tempered 
safety glass in all windows except 
windshields. 

This increased use of tempered 
safety glass has meant a significant 
savings for car owners through a 
sharply decreased need for glass 
replacement. In fact, one glass 
company sent out a bulletin to its 
dealers declaring: 

“If all cars were completely 
equipped with tempered or case- 
hardened glass, there would be 
practically no replacement busi- 
ness.” 

Some safety officials have ex- 
pressed a fear that through its 
greater resistance to breakage tem- 
pered safety glass would increase 
the threat of head injuries in an 
accident. This is at odds with Eu- 
ropean experience and contrary to 
preliminary findings of studies be- 
ing conducted by an independent 
university research staff for 
American auto manufacturer. 
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for GAFETY 


The 
TOP SAFETY 
DEVICE 





e ELECTRI 


and FUSI 
@ GAS VA VES 
e STEAM VALVES 


e ACID VALVES 





MANUFACTURING CORP. 


WARSAW, INDIANA 








(For details, use Key # E-18 on card on page 1) 





FIRST AID SPRAY FOR BURNS 


FOILLE — the antiseptic, analgesic 
dressing —is indicated for fast, 
effective relief of pain from burns, 
sunburn, cuts, wounds and abra- 
sions. Areas can be sprayed thor- 
oughly to provide prompt patient 
comfort and eliminate painful swab- 
bing. FOILLE fights infection and 
promotes healing. In 3 oz. and 10 oz. 
spray. 


CARBISULPHOIL CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
ORDER NOW from your supplier 


(For details, use Key # E-19 on card on page 1) 
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As part of a long-range growth pro- 
gram, THE HOOVER COMPANY has an- 
nounced plans for the immediate expan- 
sion of its manufacturing facilities at 
North Canton, Ohio. The announcement 
was made by H. W. Hoover, Jr., president 
and chairman of the international firm, 
manufacturers of electric cleaners and 
other electrical appliances. A new factory 
building will add 47,500 square feet of 
production area. Completion is scheduled 
for early next year. The Company’s long- 
range plans will extend over the next 15 
to 25 years. 


A reduction in break-downs of manu- 
facturing equipment resulting from ball 
bearing failure has been made possible 
by a new training program for mainte- 
nance engineers instituted by the FAFNIR 
BEARING CO. of New Britain, Conn. 
The program consists of a series of semi- 
nars in various cities attended by the rep- 
resentatives of firms using Fafnir ball 
bearings. Invitations are extended by Faf- 
nir’s distributors. The meetings are con- 
ducted by a company instructor in 


conjunction with a traveling school for 


distributors’ salesmen. Special seminars, 
headed by one of the company’s top en- 
gineers, are arranged for customers faced 
by unusual or large-scale maintenance 
problems. 


Mark R. Woodward has been appointed 
regional field sales manager of the east 
central division of the MASTER BUILD- 
ERS CO., it was announced by Stephen 
W. Benedict, president. Woodward joined 
Master Buliders in 1949 and was ap- 
pointed manager of the firm’s Buffalo 
office in 1951. He attended the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and is a member of the 
American Concrete Institute, Construction 
Specifications Institute, Empire State 
Sand, Gravel and Ready Mix Association 
and the Engineering Society of Buffalo. 

To provide additional service for the 
Fort Lauderdale area, $. W. Benedict has 
also announced the appointment of Wil- 
liam T. Kennedy as manager of the com- 
pany’s sales and field service facilities. 
Mr. Kennedy has been with the company 
six years and for the past year has worked 
out of the division office at Miami. 


William R. Benn, formerly with Union 
Carbide Metals Company, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Market Develop- 
ment Department, Research and Develop- 
ment Division, THE CARBORUNDUM 


CO., according to an announcement by 
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Donald G. Sturges, director of the divi- 
sion in Niagara Falls, New York. Mr. 
Benn holds a B.S. degree in Chemical 
Engineering from South Dakota School 
of Mines and Technology and a B.S. de- 
gree in Metallurgical Engineering from 
Purdue University. 


Donald R. Burke has been appointed 
Acting Comptroller of THE FIBRE- 
METAL PRODUCTS CO., of Chester, 
Pa. He will have full responsibility for 
all accounting phases of the business. Mr. 
Burke is a certified Public Accountant 
in Pennsylvania, a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, and a graduate of LaSalle 
College. 


Frank Griswold 


Frank Griswold, formerly Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager of Lehigh 
Safety Shoe Co., announces the acquisi- 
tion of the former Safety First Shoe Co., 
Inc., at Holliston, Mass., now to be known 
as SAFETY FIRST SHOES, INC. As the 
oldest brand name in the protective foot- 
wear business, Safety First is widely 
known to industry for pioneering many 
of the ideas that have become standards 
in foot safety. 

With a reorganized office staff and sales 
force, Safety First is already in produc- 
tion and will launch a complete line of 
safety footwear for both men and women 
and reestablishing Safety First’s reputa- 
tion for pioneering new developments. 
The company will have warehouse facili- 
ties at Holliston, Baltimore and Chicago 
for regional service. Mr. Griswold also 
plans to add more mobile facilities to 
those now in operation. 


A new sales office has been opened in 
St. Louis by the Scientific and Process 
Instruments Division of BECKMAN IN- 
STRUMENTS, INC. Sales engineers ap- 
pointed to the office are Edward J. Klein 
and Jack Weir. Klein will be responsible 
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for sales of Beckman’s scientific (labora- 
tory) instruments; Weir will handle proc- 
ess instrument sales. Address of the new 
office is 3545 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo 


Expansion of national sales coverag« 
that includes representation in all states 
with the exception of Hawaii, is an- 
nounced by Burton Drill, Director of 
Marketing, SCHAEVITZ ENGINEER- 
ING. Among the appointments announced 
by Schaevitz are: John Durbin Co., St 
Louis, Mo., for Kansas, Missouri, Iowa 
and Nebraska; Burt Porter Co., Seattle, 
Washington, serving Washington, Oregon, 
British Columbia and Alaska; Douglas 
White, special government account sales 
engineer in Washington, D.C.; Eastern 
Instrumentation and Eastern Components 
who service Eastern Pennsylvania, South- 
ern New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia and the District of Columbia; 
and Paul Brand, direct factory sales engi- 
neer servicing Florida, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Tennessee 
and Kentucky with offices in Bradenton, 
Flerida, and Atlanta, Georgia. Burt Porter 
Co., and Eastern Instrumentation also 
operate field service offices for the main- 
tenance and repair of Schaevitz detection, 
measuring and control equipment. 


THE SILICONE PAPER CO. OF 
AMERICA, INC. announces the election 
of David A. Woodcock, Jr. as a Director 
of the Company and Vice President in 
Charge of Sales. Mr. Woodcock has been 
National Sales Reprensentative for the 
Company, which is the World’s largest 
producer of Silicone treated paper. 


Don W. Hindes has been appointed 
Sales Manager for the WASHINGTON 
MORTUARY SUPPLY CO. of Washing- 
ton Court House, Ohio. The company 
manufactures a complete line of emer- 
gency stretchers and funeral equipment. 
The appointment of Hindes is part of the 
recent program initiated by the company 
to increase its penetration of the emer- 
gency equipment market. Hindes was 
formerly vice-president in charge of man- 
ufacturing for the American Pad & Textile 
Company. He is a graduate of Ohio State 
University. 


Walter R. Saunders, veteran of almost 
20 years in the industrial lift truck field, 
much of it with YALE & TOWNE, has 
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been appointed north midwest regional 
manager for Yale Materials Handling Di- 
vision, according to an announcement by 
L. W. Jander, manager of marketing. 
Saunders will be responsible for the super- 
vision of all Yale industrial lift truck and 
tractor shovel sales and service, in a mid- 
west area bounded on the south by Mis- 
souri and Kansas and on the north by 
central Canada. Yale equipment is sold 
through factory branch and _ franchise 
representative outlets. The new regional 
manager will make his headquarters at 
304 N. Elmhurst Road, Prospect Heights, 
Illinois. 


James C. Sheehan has been named a 
product line manager at MINE SAFETY 
APPLIANCES CO., Pittsburgh. He will 
coordinate development and sales of the 
firm’s line of gas masks for a wide variety 
of applications. Mr. Sheehan has been 
associated with MSA for 11 years as a 
sales engineer in the Tennessee-Kentucky 
area of the Atlanta District. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Safety 
Engineers. 

A graduate of Georgia Institute of 
Technology, he served during World War 
II as a first lieutenant with the U. S. Army 
Air Corps. 


Niles J. Brook, Vice-President of the 
J. T. SLOCOMB CO., South Glastonbury, 
Conn., pioneer manufacturers of microm- 
eters and industrial measuring 
announces the appointment of the Enco 
Supply Company, 1156 Dwight Street, 
Springfield, Mass., and the Ellsworth In- 
dustrial Supply Co., 1483 Stratford 
Avenue, Stratford, Conn. as selected dis- 
tributors of the company’s products. 


devices 


MULTI-AMP ELECTRONIC CORP. 
will construct a modern plant and ad- 
ministrative office building on a two-acre 
site in the new industrial development lo- 
cated in Cranford, N. J. The electrical test 
instrument maker's new plant will have a 
production capacity eight times the pres- 
ent facility and is expected to be ready 
for occupancy by mid-spring. 


Edgar D. Ross, of Western Industrial 
Equipment Co., 420 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif., has been appointed 
West Coast representative for SJ HAN- 
DLING SYSTEMS’ line of trailers, plat- 
form trucks, towline trucks and towline 
systems, involving automatic switching, 
safety and accumulation. 


The appointment of Robert E. Brock- 
way as manager-of Sylvania Electro- 
Specialties has been announced by Robert 
E. Kenoyer, Vice President and general 
manager of the Home Electronics Divi- 
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sion of SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRO- 
DUCTS INC. Mr. Brockway will be 
responsible for planning and directing 
national marketing programs for direct- 
wire TV systems and related equipment. 
He succeeds B. O. Holsinger who has 
been assigned to undertake a series of 
special projects for Sylvania’s corporate 
marketing department. Mr. Brockway will 
make his headquarters at 1740 Broadway 
in New York City. 


GLOBE SECURITY SYSTEMS, INC., 
Philadelphia, has appointed Stanley M. 
Lutz as Pittsburgh Branch Manager. The 
appointment preludes the opening of full- 
scale branch office facilities in the city. 
Lutz is experienced in all phases of in- 
dustrial plant protection, criminal and 
security investigation. The general expan- 
sion program also calls for the opening 
of an Albany, N.Y. branch in the near 
future. 


THE CONCO CHEMICAL CO. has 
announced the opening of a branch oper- 
ation in Phoenix, Arizona, handling ex- 
tensive inventory, under the charge of 
Paul J. Sander at 917 N. 6th Street. Mr. 
Sander was specially selected and trained 
in the sanitation and maintenance field 
and will be available to offer expert as- 
sistance in the many problems and pro- 
cedures of building maintenance. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO. will enter 
the commercial floor maintenance field 
in the immediate future and is establish- 
ing a system of distribution for mainte- 
ance products through manufacturers’ 
representatives and _ selected janitorial 
supply houses, it has been announced by 
O. W. Fenn, Jr., Armstrong’s Marketing 
Manager for Sundries products. 

Twelve manufacturers’ representatives 
have been selected to handle the Arm- 
strong line of products. These representa- 
tives are currently establishing distributors 
in their areas. Individual firms are being 
selected based on their facilities and back- 
ground to handle the specialized require- 
ments of the commercial and institutional 
building market. 


Safety Appointments 


A change in the personnel organization 
of Armco Steel Corporation has been an- 
nounced by R. S. Gruver, vice president 
for personnel and public relations James 
S. Chapman has been appointed manager 
of safety. He succeeds Campbell M. Allen, 
chief safety engineer, who is retiring after 
43 years service with the company. 

Chapman joined Armco in 1937 after 
attending West Virginia Business College 
and Morris Harvey College. In 1946, 
Chapman was named supervisor of per- 
sonnel relations at Nellis coal mines. He 
was promoted to assistant to the manager 
two years later. In 1960 he was trans- 


ferred to Armco’s General Office in Mid- 
dletown as assistant chief safety engi- 
neer. 

Chapman is a member of the safety 
committee of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, the program committee of the 
metals section of the National Safety 
Council, and the American Society of 
Safety Engineers. He is a charter member 
of the safety committee of the American 
Mining Congress. 

Most of Allen’s 43 years’ service with 
Armco were spent in the field of safety 
A graduate of Millersburg Military In- 
stitute, he spent a number of years as 
safety and training advisor at Armco Ash- 
land Works, returning to the General 
Offices in 1931 as staff supervisor of safety 
and training. In 1951 he was appointed 
chief safety engineer. 

Allen’s important contributions to safety 
were not limited to Armco His 
knowledge of safety organization and 
programming was recognized by the steel 
industry and many safety 
which he was active. Just recently he was 
honored for his contributions to safety 
by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and by the American Society of Safety 
Engineers. The latter presented him with 
a life membership certificate. 


alone. 


societies in 


J. R. Bollman, Safety Director for the 
Proctor & Gamble Co., has been elected 
president of the Greater Cincinnati Safety 
Council. Mr. Bollman is a member of the 
President’s Conference on Industrial 
Safety and the preparedness and disaster 
committee of the Red Other 
officers elected at the meeting 
were: Dr. Samuel W. Herman, vice presi- 
dent; A. Naish, secretary; and West Shell, 
treasurer. 


Cross. 
annual 


James F. Van Namee has been 
pointed administrator of accident preven- 
tion for Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, it has been announced by H. G 
Crook, director of employee relations. Mr. 
Van Namee formerly was administrator of 
accident prevention for the 
lamp division in Bloomfield, N. J., 
now will be responsible for coordination 
of company policies and procedures re- 
lated to prevention of accidents on a com- 
pany-wide basis. He will serve as con- 
sultant in accident prevention to the oper- 
ating personnel at 104 plants throughout 
the country. His appointment fills a 
vacancy created in November, 1960, due 
to the death of Harry B. Duffus. Before 
joining Westinghouse in 1959, Van 
Namee was director of the engineering 
and research division of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies. 


ap- 


company s 
and 


He is a member of the technical pub- 
lications committee of the American So- 
ciety of Safety Engineers and a member 
of the executive committee of its Metro- 
politan New York chapter. He was also 
vice-chairman of the Greater New York 
Safety Council's annual safety conven- 
tion. Mr. Van Namee will be located in 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
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NEW SIDE SHIELDS FOLD 
FLAT 


(Use Key # 601 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


NEW SAFETY frames with soft vinyl 
side shields that fold flat against the 
frame for convenient storage in pocket or 
carrying case, then “remember” to open 
up for full side-shield protection have been 
announced by Watchemoket Optical Co., 
Inc. The soft side shields conform to facial 
contours, the temples telescope in and out, 
and a universal nosebridge assures proper 
fit and protection for every worker. Total 
weight of the new Rapido Fold Flat Model 

including glass or plastic lenses—is less 
than two ounces. Protection is afforded 
against all types of flying particles, dusts, 
sparks and harmful light rays. Green 
frames and lenses provide stand-by pro- 
tection in welding areas. 


HEAVY-DUTY FLOOR 
RESURFACER RESISTS 
CHEMICALS & ABRASION 


(Use Key # 602 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


A SPECIALLY formulated resurfacing 
material has been developed by Guardian 
Industrial Products, Inc. as an overlay or 
patching compound that is highly resistant 
to chemicals, abrasion and impact for all 
types of floors. Poly-Gard is a self-curing 
plastic resin material, packaged separately 
from its hardening agent and the aggre- 
gate, which is varied according to flooring 
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needs. It sets in four hours for light traf- 
fic, overnight for heavy traffic and mild 
chemical exposure, in 72 hours for severe 
chemical conditions. Available in almost 
any standard color, the resulting surface 
will not “dust,” is slip-resistant, and is com- 
fortable. It resists acids, alkalis, solvents, 
salts, grease and oil. The product has been 
approved by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
for use in plants subject to Federal super- 
vision. 


HIGH VISIBILITY DAY & 
NIGHT VEST 


(Use Key # 603 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


A FLUORESCENT blaze orange vest for 
traffic patrolmen, construction and utility 
crews, and other personnel involved in 
traffic or other signaling has been devel- 
oped by the American Optical Company’s 
Safety Products Division. Made of a plas- 
tic impregnated material, the garment is 
perforated for ventilation and will fit all 
persons. The vest has white phosphores- 
cent stripes for added protection at night. 
Elastic straps on each side and fabric 
tapes on the front are added for adjust- 
ment. AO determined through extensive 
testing that blaze orange is the safest color 
for day and night work. The blaze orange 
attracts maximum attention during the day- 
time. The phosphorescent white stripes 
give added protection after dark. 


LINT FREE WIPERS 


(Use Key # 604 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


A TRULY lint free towel which promises 
to end many lint problems in industry has 
been developed by the Advance Glove 
Mfg. Co. This highly absorbent towel, 
made of 100% bright spun viscose, allows 
handling of industrial and electronic paris 
without fear of lint. Pre-shrunk and double- 
hemmed, it is also suitable for lint free wip 
ing of glassware, windows, mirrors and 
metal. 


DISPOSABLE PAPER SLIPPERS 


(Use Key # 605 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


B. H. JORDAN & Co., Inc. now offers 
inexpensive sewn paper slippers of three 
new grades. The colors, green, white and 
tan, distinguish the slippers, each color 
representing a feature distinctive to that 
slipper. All are cut to a generous size 
and all have a water-repellent wax coat- 
ing. The new green slipper of heavy- 
weight stock for shower rooms has added 
wet strength to resist disintegration. Simi- 
lar in weight, the white slipper serves 
where whiteness is preferred without high 
wet strength, as in first aid and hospital 
facilities. The tan slipper, of medium 
weight, is the economy ,grade and pro- 
vides the lowest cost foot protection to 
and from the shower. 

prerer 
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DRY BATTERY EMERGENCY 
LIGHT 


(Use Key # 606 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


NEW LOW COST “Lifesaver,” Model 
No. 2-75 automatic emergency light has 
been announced by U-C-Lite Mfg. Co. De- 
signed to plug into any AC outlet and 
provide instant automatic emergency 
lighting whenever regular lighting fails, 
“Lifesaver” operates on a standard 7% 
volt dry battery. Unit is equipped with 
two 5” lampheads for wide, bright illumi- 
nation and with mounting brackets welded 
to battery container. It also includes a 
built-in voltmeter and momentary contact 
switch for testing battery voltage and 
neon bulb that glows when unit is plugged 
in for service. Gives lighting protection 
for factories, retail stores, shopping cen- 
ters, restaurants, offices, hospitals, schools, 
institutions, and other public buildings. 


VISI-GAUGE TANK FOR 
SCRUBBING MACHINES 


(Use Key # 607 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


A NEW 3% GALLON heavy-gauge 
“scrubbing” solution tank has been made 
available by Multi-Clean Products, Inc. 
Constructed of a sturdy, corrosion-proof, 
chemical resistant plastic, the new tank 
is said to be virtually scratch-proof. A 
sight gauge enables the operator to tell 
how much solution remains in the tank at 
any time. The clear plastic hose which 
leads to the brush also allows the operator 
to observe the solution. Other important 
features include a large, 25 square-inch 
opening for easy filling, a straight control 
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rod which fits close to the tank, control 
valve located in a protected position under 
the tank, plastic drain cap, and outlet fit- 
tings which are mounted on a brass plate. 
Once the tank has been installed, simple 
hinge clamps make it possible to remove 
and remount it in only a few seconds. 


ANTISEPTIC SWAB AIDS 


(Use Key # 608 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


IN KEEPING with the modern trend of 
disposable, scientific packaging, Tailby- 
Nason Company, Inc. is introducing Beta- 
dine Swab Aids, disposable antiseptic 
applicators for minor wounds, cuts, abra- 
sions, burns, etc. The Swab Aids are hy- 
gienically wrapped in individual cello- 
phane tear-off envelopes—100 to a strip 
packed in a dispenser box designed for 
easy wall mounting. Suitable for emer- 
gency rooms and first aid stations of in- 
dustries, schools, camps, etc.; for emer- 
gency vehicles—ambulances, fire trucks, 
etc.; first-aid kits, doctor's bag, dressing 
carts, etc. 


LIGHTING CIRCUIT 
PHOTOSWITCH 


(Use Key # 609 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


A NEW heavy-duty electronic switch 
capable of turning 1500 watts of incandes- 
cent lamp load on-at-dusk and off-at-dawn 
has been perfected by the Lightguard Elec- 
tronic Mfg. Co. Extremely compact in 
size (only 1%” in diameter and length), 
the Lightguard 1500 has been designed for 
ease of installation by electricians, origi- 
nal equipment manufacturers, outdoor ad- 
vertisers, utilities, and in the farm and in- 
dustrial fields. It requires only a 1” 
electrical trade-size knockout, operates on 
120 volts A. C., using a tubeless electronic 
circuit with a hermetically sealed photo- 
conductive cell. It turns on at approxi- 
mately 1 ft. candle and off below ten. 
Also available with an adjustable light 
level control. 30 to 60 second time delay 
prevents operation by momentary flashes 
of light. Unaffected by temperatures from 
minus 30 F. to plus 140 F., unit is well 
sealed in a laminated phenolic case 
against dust and moisture. 


POLYMER FLOOR FINISH 


(Use Key # 610 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


THE Hillyard Chemical Co. has an- 
nounced a new product trade-named Im- 
proved Poly-Kote, a clear, non-yellowing, 
synthetic, water emulsion coating for floors. 
This long-lasting high-gloss finish with ex- 


ceptional slip-resistance can be buffed 
after cleaning to restore original lustre. 
Traffic lanes can be patched and blended 
in without recoating the entire floor. 
Tracked-in water or water spillage pre- 
sents no hazard because the surface actu 
ally becomes more “non-skid” when wet 
with water. Resists soil, water spotting, 
traffic marking and scuffing. Unlike many 
polymer resin coatings, it may be removed 
when stripping is necessary—will not dam 
age resilient flooring by softening or caus 
ing colors to bleed. 


te 


SPA-FLA 


& NEW BUILT IN 
HANDY HANGER 


HANGERS BUILT INTO 
WELDING SCREENS 


(Use Key # 611 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


TO FURTHED increase the flexibility and 
versatility of the Spa-Fla wrap-around 
welding screens, Frommelt Industries, Inc. 
has added ruggedly constructed carrying 
handles which double as convenient loops 
for hanging the screens. These are in- 
cluded on current models at no increase in 
price. The accompanying illustrations 
show how compactly the Spa-Fla screens 
can be rolled and transported on welding 
cart or by hand. The screens are available 
in seven standard sizes ranging from 18” 
x 36” to 72” x 108”, with UL Approved 
covers in Duck or Weld-Tex vinyl coated 
glass cloth. Catalogs and fabric samples 
are available from the manufacturer. 


SAFE WEED KILLER 


(Use Key # 612 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


VEG-CUT, a non-toxic, non-selective, non- 
flammable, and free-flowing liquid, has 
been developed by the National Chem 
search Corp. as a safe solution to weed 
control problems. Sprayed on the surface 
of the earth, it is carried into the soil by 
rain and absorbed by the roots of all kinds 
of vegetation. After the roots die and the 
entire plant is permanently destroyed, the 
weed killer leaves a long lasting, residual 
effect which discourages new growth. Rec- 
ommended for use around industrial build 
ings, storage yards, lumber yards, oil stor- 
age tanks, under power lines, parking lots, 
along fence rows, ditches around culverts 
and other similar areas. It effectively kills 
brush, trees, thistle, poison ivy, quack 
grass and other undesirable vegetation. 
One gallon diluted with 9 gallons of water 
will treat 150 to 200 square feet of area 
during any season of the year if followed 
by a few inches of rainfall. 





CHIN-PROTECTING FACE 
SHIELD 
WORN WITH HARD HAT 


(Use Key # 613 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


FROM General Scientific Equipment Co. 
comes a new face shield that is especially 
valuable in protecting eyes, face and the 
under-chin area. Particularly adapted to 
operations where splashing is a problem, 
its primary use will be by the chemical 
and oil industries and wherever full face 
coverage is required against acids, chemi- 
cal sprays, foreign particles and other 
fragments. Specific applications include 
pouring, dipping from vessels, grinding, 
buffing, polishing, bottling, spot welding, 
wire brushing, cleaning, metal band saw- 
ing and woodworking. Worn with a safety 
helmet, the lightweight shield gives full, 
wide, unrestricted vision. The head gear 
of the Mark I fits all safety helmets, and 
is 16" x 9”, with .040” thick visor for im- 
pact resistance. Other sizes can be made 
for special applications. 


ADJUSTABLE SAFETY 
LANYARD 


(Use Key # 614 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


SAFE-HI adjustable safety lanyard, made 
by Rose Mfg. Co., is light, convenient and 
effective. It can be quickly and easily ad- 
justed down to approximately one-half of 
its full length by means of a light, strong 
forged adjustment link. Cannot slip or bind 
tight—never interferes with subsequent ad- 
justments made by the workman. 

Adjustment feature permits workman to 
keep lanyard always at the minimum 
length needed for his work without sur- 
plus length to get in his way or possibly 
cause a tripping accident. Can be incor- 
porated in either end of any ¥% inch ny- 
lon lanyard made by Safe-Hi. Lanyard 
adds only a few ounces to weight of safety 
line. 
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ANTISEPTIC ALL-PURPOSE 
CLEANER 


(Use Key # 615 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


ASSOCIATED JUST Distributors, Inc. 
has announced an. antiseptic emulsion 
cleaner offering multi-uses. JUST ‘22’ 
cleans floors, walls and other surfaces; 
eliminates odors; acts as a bacteriostat; 
sanitizes surfaces to which it is applied; 
inhibits the growth of a wide variety of 
fungi; and provides antiseptic properties 

. all in one application. It contains 
G-1l, emollients for soothing protection to 
hands, and also FX-175 that acts to in- 
hibit the growth of germs. The new for- 
mulation has a high concentration of pow- 
erful cleaning agents, but it is non-caustic 
and non-toxic. 


AUTOMATED TOILET SEAT 


(Use Key # 616 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


AN ATTACHMENT for the industrial 
type of toilet seat designed to “think” 
for careless people is offered by Tym 
Controls. The device has hydraulic ac- 
tion similar to that of the hydraulic door 
check. Delayed action in the horizontal 
position provides time for the adjustment 
of a seat cover. When released, the seat 
automatically raises without slam to the 
full vertical position. Installation on any 
standard hinge seat involves the use of 
pliers for only a few minutes. Tests in 
factories, office buildings, hospitals and 
other public places have demonstrated its 
complete practicality. 


NEW FLOOR OVERLAY 
MATERIAL 


(Use Key # 617 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


DUROK DUREPOK, a new floor overlay 
material for heavy-duty industrial surfaces 
has been developed by Durok Building Ma- 
terials, Inc. The product, applied by 
trowel, is an epoxy resin formulation, in- 
corporating a flexible component which, ac 
cording to the manufacturer, makes it espe- 


cially resistant to repeated shock under 
heavy loads. It is claimed that the use 
of a hard fine-particle-size aggregate al- 
lows repair patches to be finished to a 
smooth featheredge and provides a non 
porous, compact finish which offers maxi 
mum chemical resistance. In modified form 
the formulation can be applied by brush, 
squeegee or roller to form a tough, sani- 
tary, durable coating. It dries quickly to a 
very hard finish and will protect wood or 
concrete floors even under heaviest traf- 
fic. Its durability and ease of cleaning 
cuts maintenance costs to a minimum 


ALL-USE DRY CHEMICAL 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


(Use Key # 618 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


AMERICAN LAFRANCE announces pro 
duction of completely new All-Use dry 
chemical fire extinguishers for industrial, 
commercial, farm and marine fire protec- 
tion. Two models are being offered. The 
10 pound, Model P-10, has UL ratings equal 
to or higher than most competitive 15 pound 
units. Thus because of its smaller size, it 
is able to offer compact, lightweight fire 
fighting efficiency. Its rating is 1A:16B:C. 
The 20 pound unit, Model P-20, has added 
capacity, higher ratings for protection of 
larger risks. 

The new patented dry chemical powder 
represents a significant step forward in fire 


extinguishing agents and has been under 
development for over five years. When dis- 
charged from the pressurized extinguisher 
it provides a dense atmosphere that 
smothers A, B or C class fires. 


ULTRASONIC CLEANING 
SOLVENTS 


(Use Key # 619 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


L & R Mfg. Co. announces the develop- 
ment of three specialized cleaning solutions 
for a wide range of ultrasonic appli- 
cations. L & R #222, is a waterless, am- 
monia-free solution for use in cleaning op- 
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erations where ammonia would not be 
chemically desirable. It is highly effective 
on copper, brass and steel parts, and the 
solution does not lose its cleaning prop- 
erties by evaporation. 

L & R #112, (ammoniated), 
removal of gummed oil and grease, oil- 
soluble cutting oils, asphalt and tar, car- 
bonized residues, sulphides, waxes, fluxes, 
ordinary oil and fingerprints and a wide 
variety of other foreign particles from pre- 
cision metal parts, ferrous and non-ferrous 
bearings, instrument components and as 
semblies, meters, gyros, printed circuits, 
ball points, transistors, etc. 

L & R Hydro-Sonic Cleaning Solution Con- 
centrate, when diluted with seven pints of 
water, will produce a gallon of ultrasonic 
cleaning solution for removing all water- 
soluble soils, fingerprints, lapping com- 
pounds and cutting oils, waxes, rouges and 
tripoli from metal, glass and plastic. It is 
completely rinsable in water. 

Not shown is L & R Instrument Rinsing 
Solution, a highly refined petroleum base 
solvent designed to be used with all L & R 
cleaning solutions. This solution removes 
the cleaning compounds from processed 
parts. 
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VERSATILE INDUSTRIAL TV 
MONITORS 


(Use Key # 620 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


GENERAL Electric Co. has developed a 
new series of closed circuit television 
monitors aimed at filling the varied visual 
communications needs of industrial plants. 

An expanded brightness range fits the 
monitors for operation in areas of high 
ambient light, permitting use of an acces- 
sory polarized safety glass faceplate to 
minimize reflections and improve contrast 
ratio. Suitable for a variety of applica- 
tions: surveillance of hazardous areas, 
gate monitoring meter reading, material 
and processing control, security surveil- 
lance, pipeline inspection, data display to 
technical instruction. 

The monitors are capable of three times 
the picture quality of home sets, are sim- 


pler to maintain and adjust, and operate 
with any standard monochrome camera. 
They are particularly effective in visual 
communications systems using GE's new 
high-resolution, transistorized TE-9-A cam- 
era, a compact, self-contained model 
that functions efficiently under the severe 
environmental conditions of many indus- 
trial operations. For maximum flexibility, 
the monitors are available in cabinets or 
rack mounting and in three screen sizes 
14, 17 and 21-inch. An advanced design 
technique prevents interaction of controls. 
The input circuit substantially cancels out 
picture disturbance caused by surround- 
ing high-current wires. All parts are 
easily accessible for maintenance. 
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SAFETY HANDLES ON 
FOLDING BARRICADE 


(Use Key # 621 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


RUBBER-GRIP handles have been added 
to the standard Guard-Gate safety bar- 
ricade made by West Side Iron Works to 
provide greater ease and safety in open- 
ing, closing and carrying. In addition, 
the manufacturer has added a snap-lock 
chain latch to make the barricade secure 
when in collapsed or closed position. Used 
by industrial plants, highway, police and 
fire departments, contractors and military 
establishments for a variety of uses, the 
compact, all-steel barricade is easily trans- 
ported and can be quickly set up as a 
temporary warning or guarding device. 
Reflectorized, traffic-yellow cross bars as- 
sure maximum nighttime visibility. Each 
unit comes complete with basic mountings 
for flasher warning lights, flares, signs 
or extra large flag shafts (%4""). Available 
in three models of four, six or eight ft. 
lengths, each standing 36 inches high in 
open position, and equipped with two 
red warning flags. 


APPROVED NON-ELECTRIC 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEM 


(Use Key # 622 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


FALCON Alarm Co., Inc., has announced 
that the company’s Falcon automatic gas- 
operated fire alarms have recently passed 
tests and have been listed by both Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., of the U.S.A. 
and Underwriters’ Laboratories of Canada, 
Inc., for use with 600 ft. of 4" aluminum 
tubing. This new listing permits location of 
the Falcon detector in remote critical areas 
up to 600 ft. from the warning horn itself, 
which can then be placed near workmen, 
watchmen, or other occupants where it 
will be most readily heard. One or more 
detectors may be connected with the tub- 
ing to the warning horn. Manually op- 
erated units may be connected into the 


line to allow testing, fire drills, etc. Sys- 
tems with as many detectors and manual 
stations as desired are UL and ULC listed 
Previous ratings limited tubing length to 
250 ft. 

Falcon Alarms, which carry a 20-year 
guarantee, provide low cost, automatic op 
eration, and require no wiring or batteries. 
They are completely self-contained and 
Freon-powered. A _ sight glass permits 
visual determination of the level of tho 
propellant. 


EXTENSION TUBE FOR SNAKE 
BITE KIT 


(Use Key # 623 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


AN ADAPTER extension accessory to the 
MSco Saunders’ Snake Bite Kit for easily 
applying instant first aid to any bitten area 
of the body has been introduced by Medi- 
cal Supply Co. The new accessory includes 
a flexible, clear 15” surgical tubing with 
suction cup and adapter that fits on the 
kit's standard pump. This lets the user 
easily reach and maintain suction on any 
bitten area of the body. The new adapter 
extension has greater fluid capacity and 
permits a longer period of suction without 
removal from the bitten area and incisions. 
Packed in handy 2-unit size it fits neatly 
into a unit system first aid kit or double 
belt pouch for easy carrying with a MSco 
Snake Bite Kit. 


NEW STRETCHER REDUCES 
TRANSIT SHOCK & VIBRATION 


(Use Key # 624 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


TO MINIMIZE the aggravation of 
wounds or condition of injured or sick 
persons during transportation by stretcher, 
an integrated suspension stretcher has 


been developed in France and is being 
manufactured under license by Boyertown 
Auto Body Works, Inc. The new model 
is designed to reduce jolts to the patient 
whether carried by bearers, resting on the 
floor of a vehicle, or installed in an ambu- 
lance. The integrated suspension couples 
the frame to four foot-and-handle units at 
each corner. Each suspension has a spring 
of steel blades supported on cams for vari- 
able flexibility. A shock-absorber system 
damps out vibrations. 





DUAL-SERVICE RESCUE LUNG 


(Use Key # 625 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


A CONVERTIBLE feature offers dual 
service possibilities (underwater and in at- 
mosphere) at savings in time and cost for 
users of the new, easy-breathing PRO 
“Rescue Lung” announced by Rose Avia- 
tion, Inc., PRO-Lung Division. Primarily an 
underwater (scuba) unit, added optional 
full-face (smoke) mask and self-contained 
regulator “converts” the apparatus for use 
in intolerable or harmful atmospheres 
(smoke, fumes, dust, sprays, etc.). Two 
wrenches that are supplied easily connect 
and disconnect a single fitting on hose from 
air cylinder. Kit for underwater use only 
includes a Mouthpiece-Regulator, single 
hose and cylinder pressure regulator, 38 
cu. ft. air cylinder (30 minutes’ supply) 
mounted on backplate with harness and 
quick-release buckle. All packed in sturdy 
carrying case with handle. Convertible 
Kit includes the same with added mask, 
self-contained Mouthpiece-Regulator, and 
the two wrenches. 


STEPLADDER SHOES FOR ALL 
4 LEGS 


(Use Key # 626 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


STEPLADDER shoes have in the past 
been designed to offer slip-proof protec- 
tion to only the side rails. New safety is 
provided by ladder Shur-Grip safety shoes 
that are available for all four feet. Alu- 
minum extrusions with heavy rubber soles 
riveted at three points give non-slip protec- 
tion. Available with the back pair in a 
smaller size for light duty ladders; or with 
all four in the large size to fit the front 
rails and back legs of heavy industrial 
stepladders. For extension and single lad- 
ders, a two-way combination style is avail- 
able with both a rubber sole (for use in 
horizontal position indoors) and a hardened 
steel spur (for use in vertical position out- 
doors on ice, hard ground, or concrete). 
Made by The Bauer Mfg. Co. 
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NEW PLATFORM LADDER 


(Use Key # 627 on Inquiry Cord on page 1) 


ANOTHER new Alumiladder product 
has been announced by the R. D. Werner 
Co., Inc. The new 1600 Series Craft-Master 
Aluminum Platform Ladder provides all 
of the advantages and ruggedness re- 
quired for heavy industrial use, yet is 
light enough for one man to handle with 
ease, according to the manufacturer. The 
new cantilever step design provides a 
larger, more comfortable, safer step tread. 
Two side rails, and horizontal top section, 
make climbing easier and serve as a 
guard and knee rail. Available in a 
complete range of sizes from 3’ to 10’. 
Triple riveted construction, ribbed rubber 
safety feet and diagonal bracing at critical 
points are standard features. Craft-Master 
1600's are tested for safety, inspected and 
bear the UL labet. 


EMERGENCY RESUSCITATION 
KIT 


(Use Key # 628 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


A NEWLY designed E & J Emergikit Re- 
suscitator has been introduced by Ohio 
Chemical & Surgical Equipment Co., Divi- 
sion of Air Reduction Co., Inc. The unit fea- 
tures a longer case to enclose and protect 
the cylinder regulator. Both the Emergikit 
I and II have retained their original fea- 
tures which include a power aspirator 
with plastic trap jar, preset positive and 
negative pressure at safe limits; a warning 
signal if the patient’s airway is obstructed 
and means to convert the resuscitator to 
straight flow of oxygen. 


HIGH EFFICIENCY AIR FILTER 


(Use Key # 629 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


GELMAN Instrument Company  an- 
nounces the development of a new high 
efficiency air filter. This filter has been 
demonstrated to be 99.998% efficient using 
test aerosols of .3 micron in diameter. 
The filter is capable of retaining ex- 
tremely high dust loadings without sig- 
nificant changes in resistance of the filter. 
For the same change in pressure drop 
the filter is able to accumulate up to ten 
times as much dust as previously devel- 
oped filters. The filter is made of micro 
fibers of polystyrene laid down on a con- 
tinuous belt. Applications include air 
sampling, industrial filtration, and in spe 
cial high efficiency air filtering units. 


RESPIRATOR FOR 
RADIOACTIVE DUSTS 


(Use Key # 630 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


A RESPIRATOR for protection against 
radioactive dusts, plutonium, beryllium 
and similar very toxic dusts, mists, fumes, 
smokes, air-borne bacteria and certain vi- 
ruses has been introduced by Willson 
Products. Respirator uses encased R-520 
super-filter, permanently sealed in clear 
plastic case to guard against damage dur- 
ing handling or inserting. Filter condition 
is checked through clear case. Snug seal 
assured by contact of plastic case with 
rubber gasket inside filter holder. Face 
seal checked by plugging both holes in 
filter with thumbs and inhaling. Breath- 
ing resistance of four-pleated filter ex- 
tremely low. Available with 3 facepieces: 

809 respirator (shown) is full facepiece 
of natural rubber for all faces and has soft 
rolled edges, chin cup, pleated nosepiece. 
Rubber exhalation valve at bottom of face- 
piece is protected by metal guard. Two 
natural rubber inhalation valves inside 
facepiece admit air during inhalation and 
become airtight upon exhalation. Adjust- 
able double elastic headbands pull evenly. 
Safety glasses and goggles worn easily. 

RFM-809 is natural rubber half-facepiece 
adjustable for gas tight comfort. Inhaled 
air passes over curved plastic lenses to 
prevent fogging. Twin inhalation valves 
inside facepiece. 

RFMS-809—Willson-Scottoramic full face- 
piece with one piece panoramic vision 
lens, offering 100 percent, undistorted for- 
ward visibility. Shock-proof, crystal clear 
safety lens securely locked in place by 
stainless steel frame—excellent non-fog- 
ging characteristics. 
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SELF-INDUCTION STATIC 
NEUTRALIZER 


(Use Key # 631 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


THE PORTLAND CO. has announced the 
Model 60 Self-Induction Type Static Neu- 
tralizer as an addition to its present line 
of Chapman Static Eliminating Equipment. 
This is not intended to take the place of 
the electrically-operated static elimina- 
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tors but to fill the gap where the use of 
electrically-operated equipment is neither 
permitted nor practical because of hazard- 
ous conditions. The Model 60 Static Bar 
extends across the material with the ioniz- 
ing points %” or %" from the web, in the 
same manner that the regular static bars 
are used. Manufacturer recommends this 
equipment for printing presses where ink 
solvents are of a hazardous nature, for 
coating and spreading machines, for driv- 
ing and conveyor belts, and for calenders 
and rewinders where severe static charges 
may build up causing hazardous sparks 
and disagreeable shocks to operating per- 
sonnel, 


HARD SURFACE CLEANER 


(Use Key # 632 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


SEA-AIR Chemical Corp. announces a 
new alkaline-type detergent, hard-surface 
cleaner called Deck-Glo Hard Surface 
Cleaner. This modern product is said to 
be more effective than old-fashioned caus- 
tics and dangerous solvents. Non-toxic 
and non-flammable, it also emits no fumes 
nor heavy odors. The cleaner emulsifies, 
absorbs and floats away the hardest of 
greases and oils, penetrates gums and 
dyes, loosens stubborn accumulations, and 
prevents corrosion on aluminum and fer- 
rous surfaces. Suitable for removing 
grease, oil, gum, dirt, dye, ink, soap, ex- 
haust and carbon stains, and for degreas- 
ing of metals before magnafluxing, it is 
safe and effective on all metals, aircraft 
engine areas, plastic, rubber, concrete, 
porcelain, tile, terrazzo floors, white-wall 
tires, wood, and lighting fixtures. Avail- 
able in 55, 30 and 5-gallon steel drums. 


SERIES 860 AND 630 OPERATING VERTS 
4 | cael 


SERIES 7800 EMEROENCY VENTS 
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HORIZONTAL DISCHARGE 
VENTS FOR FIRE PROTECTION 


(Use Key # 633 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 








A NEW line of operating and emergency 
vents, which ensure horizontal discharge of 
ignited flammable liquid vapors and pre- 
vent localized flame impingement on the 
tank structure, has recently been an- 
nounced by The Protectoseal Co. They in- 
corporate aluminum weatherhoods which, 
under normal (no-fire) conditions, provide 
maximum protection of the tank’s contents 
against rain, snow, air-borne contaminants, 
dirt, etc., because their opening is down- 
ward at an angle below the horizontal. 
The weatherhood is secured to the vent 
body with a heat-sensitive alloy which in 
the event of fire fuses at a predetermined 
temperature permitting it to drop free. The 
discharge immediately becomes horizontal, 
preventing further dangerous impingement 
of fire on the tank proper. The new fusible 
weatherhood assembly is available on 
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most new Protectoseal operating vents, 
and is interchangeable with most existing 
Series 860 and 830 operating vents. 

Protectoseal Series 7800 Emergency 
Vents, which normally discharge vapors 
downward, are now also available with 
fallaway weatherhoods. The weather- 
hood is made in two sections which are 
held together witu a heat-sensitive alloy. 
The parting line of the two sections is at 
the top of the weatherhood. Fire at the 
emergency vent fuses the alloy causing 
the bottom section to drop free, thus chang- 
ing the discharge direction of the vent. 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE 
BUMPER 


(Use Key # 634 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


THIS BUMPER, shown on 2,000# capac- 
ity towline truck, will automatically re- 
lease tow pin and apply brakes upon con- 
tact with stop, obstruction, truck or person- 
nel and automatically re-engage towline 
upon release. Available from SI Handling 


Systems, Inc., the new design includes ball 
bearing lift assembly for ease of operation, 
self-aligning and adjusting brakes, high 
alloy tow pin and shock absorber for 
strength and long life, and “V” tread rub- 
ber wheel for ease of rolling and positive 
braking. 

Designed for accumulation on power 
switch off conveyors or converging con- 
veyors, automatic indexing or location for 
loading or unloading (in conjunction with 
palletizer, fork truck, stacker crane, etc.), 
stopping at pre-determined points (inspec- 
tion, scale, storage, etc.) and safety. 


HIGH-TEMPERATURE DUST 
COLLECTOR 


(Use Key # 635 on Inquiry Cord on page 1) 


A NEW high temperature Glass Cloth 
Dust Collector has been introduced by 
American Air Filter Co. Answering the 
need for a fabric arrester where greater 
than normal efficiencies are required and 
high temperatures are a factor, the new 
unit is available in sizes ranging from 
1,980 to 17,825 CFM in single units. It also 
is offered in two arrangements for inter- 
mittent or continuous operation. The new 
siliconized glass fabric bags withstand 
constant temperatures of 550° Fahrenheit, 
are available in 1142" diameter and from 
14 to 21 feet lengths, and are collapsed 
pneumatically to dislodge collected dust. 
Suitable for use with foundry cupolas, 


malleable iron furnaces, brass melting 
furnaces, electric furnaces, open hearth 
furnaces, cement kilns, drying applications 
and all ‘hot’ applications. 


SUSPENSION 


(Use Key # 636 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


A NEW suspension assembly, stronger, 
lighter and more comfortable than other 
units, is now being incorporated in safety 
hats marketed by The Boyer-Campbell Co. 
The new design requires only three com- 
ponents—the sweatband, the sizing band 
and the supporting crown—permitting 
users to reduce replacement inventories 
substantially. 30% lighter, the new sus- 
pension is made of new-formula polyethy- 
lene fortified against cracking under pro- 
longed ultraviolet exposure. It is designed 
for improved comfort and fit and better 
distribution of impact shock. It fits head 
sizes 642 to 8, and features a three-position 
adjustment for suspension height and 
angle. All fittings are polyethylene snap 
type, easily changed without tools. Chin 
straps are optional. Easy to clean, it fits 
any Apex safety hat now in service. 


CEMENT ADDITIVE STOPS 
LEAKS 


(Use Key # 637 on Inquiry Card on page 1) 


FLEXTITE, a liquid, chemical additive 
that makes a fast-acting leak-stopper out 
of ordinary cement, is available from Flex- 
rock Co. It regulates the setting of Port- 
land Cement, making it possible to stop 
direct leaks instantly. Flextite mortar is 
equally effective as a water-resistant plas- 
ter coat that seals off seepage and excludes 
moisture in damp, wet basements, pits, etc. 
It can be used for pointing up spalled 
areas or reforming exposed reinforcing 
bars or beams. Whether used as a leak- 
stopper or a plaster coat, the mortar works 
equally well on concrete, masonry or brick 
surfaces. It handles leakage problems in 
elevator pits, basements, tanks, reservoirs, 
engine rooms, viaducts, concrete pipes, re- 
taining walls, etc. 
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in the field of industrial ac- 
cident prevention, fire control, 
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It also places at your disposal—through reader 
inquiry service—the complete facilities of our 
Safety Division which provides the answers to 
any safety problems you may have—of no 
additional cost. 
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YOUR SAFETY NEWS is a safety punching brochure that has become the officia 
monthly house organ on safety for many prominent companies. This unique bulletin, 
with its diversified safety themes has been used successfully to create millions of 
safety-thinking employees all over the United States. It delivers down-to-earth safety 
hints with a FRIENDLY NUDGE! euieiiisisisscices: 
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OR TOC . . Your Safety News may be 
personalized with the imprint of your company and the actual signature of an appro- 
priate executive of your firm. This personalization makes Your Safety News. . . 
YOUR SAFETY PUBLICATION. 


ALL THIS FOR AS LOW AS 2!/2¢ per copy; a real safety value. The pre- 
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dividual name or signature, I desived, which ls tc appear 
each month on the first page of YOUR SAFETY NEWS. 


NOTE: Although a personal signature is effective, some firms substitute: 
SAFETY DEPARTMENT, YOUR SAFETY COMMITTEE, A SAFE WORKER, etc. 
ALFRED M, BEST COMPANY, Inc. « 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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The quality of leadership! 


The leaders of hundreds of America’s major industries have, for twenty 
years, matched beliefs with action by supporting the Payroll Savings Plan 
for U.S. Savings Bonds. On this, the 20th Anniversary of this great idea, 
we salute the quality of leadership which continues to use this plan to 
create reserve public buying power, improve employee morale and 
strengthen the economy of our country. To learn how your company 
can benefit from the Payroll Savings Plan, write: U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
DIVISION, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Washington 25, D.C. 
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The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. The Treasury Department thanks, for their patriotism, The Advertising Council and the donor above. 
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MERCUROCHROME 


MERCUROCHROME should be used promptly 
to prevent infection. No antiseptic has been proven 
to be more effective than MERCUROCHROME for 


topical application. 


For almost forty years; MERCUROCHROME 
has been the antiseptic of choice by both the medical 
profession and the public. 


° 
® 
LOZENGES ~— 


First aid for throat irritations ... 


THANTIS Lozenges prevent lost man hours due 
to sore throats caused by coughs or colds. 


THANTIS Lozenges relieve pain promptly—reduce 
infection—act prophylactically. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 
Baltimore 1, Maryland <> 


(For details, use Key # E-20 on card on page 1) 

















